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CHAPTER VI. 


‘¢ NuMBER SEVEN, you have broken the solemn oath you took to 
cbey in everything the behests of the Society. You have caused us 
to lose a glorious opportunity of ridding the world of atyrant. You 
have been false to those who succoured you when you were in direst 
distress. In a word, you are a traitor, and as such you have been 
summoned to answer for your crimes and to have judgment passed 
upon you.” 

The speaker was Number One, the place, the hall of the Council 
of Seven. 

Round the table were seated six members, all dressed in black and 
masked. Oswald Falliser alone was standing bareheaded and un- 
masked before his judges. His face was rather pale, but his bearing 
was erect and his glance bold and intrepid. He did not quail before 
these men, though he. knew his life was in their hands. Indeed, a 
feeling of anger was surging up in his heart against these merciless. 
wretches and their vile aims. 

‘¢ Number Seven,” continued the deep tones of the Comte d’Haut- 
pierre, ‘‘ you were chosen by lot as the instrument of a great and 
glorious act, whereby humanity would have profited. You have 
deliberately thwarted the plans that would have helped to regenerate 
mankind. You tampered with the bouquet that was confided to 
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your care, so that the magnificent opportunity was lost. Have you 
anything to say to these charges ?” 

‘*‘ Much,” responded Oswald, fiercely. ‘It is quite true that I 
Suspected your infernal plot.” 

‘“‘ He owns to it, gentlemen.” 

“Yes, I removed the cylinder.” 

“Fool! you might have met your death in doing so.” 

‘IT know; I understood the risk, but had I ten lives I would have 
risked them all. You cannot be men, you must be fiends to devise 
such hideous cruelty. For your dwn base ends you would not care 
how many men, women and children were indiscriminately murdered, 
‘aye, murdered in cold blood, innocent though they might be.” 

‘Stop his mad tongue,” cried one of the men, angrily. 

“Nay,” said Number One, grimly, “let him speak, give him rope 
enough to hang himself.” 

“Yes,” went on Oswald, in fiery tones, “I thwarted your plans, 
‘miscreants, black-hearted villains that you are. You may frown, 
‘but I care not for your wrath. You may wreak your vengeance 
upon me, but you cannot alter the fact that I prevented a dastardly 
‘crime, a crime that would have sent dozens to their deaths besides 
those for whom it was intended.” 

“Yes, you lost us a most glorious opportunity by your pusillani- 
mous conduct. Had we but chosen another for the work -—” 

‘‘T am glad you did not, glad that through me your plans failed. 
Brutes, miscreants that you are, you would have made an innocent 
-girl the instrument of your evil work, you would have involved her 
in the destruction you were dealing around. Oh! I could laugh 
with joy that you chose me to carry out your plans.’’ 

Oswald Palliser was reckless, he knew his life was forfeit, and he 
-cared not how he lashed them with his tongue. 

“ Your oath, remember that.”’ : 

‘‘| remember. I would that my tongue had been bitten out ere I 
ssaid those words. Though I knew not then to what depths of 
infamy I might be pledging myself; I cught to have known that 
nothing good or honourable could dwell and plot in secret. Iam 
vile in my own sight for having, even in my direst need, accepted 
your viler help. I am rightly punished for my weakness, Do your 
worst upon me. Your vengeance may be come little atonement for 
my crime in joining such as you.” 
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The scornful words were uttered rapidly. Oswald did indeed feel 
now the degradation of having lived on the ill-gotten wealth of these 
“conspirators. He forgot the dire straits to which he had been re- 
duced, and only remembered the shame of what he had done. In 
spite of his own peril, he was careful not to intimate in the slightest 
Evershed’s share in the matter, he would not bring that faithful 
fellow into danger. He would let them think that he alone dis- 
. covered the small though deadly cylinder concealed among the 
fragrant flowers. 
“ Think you so?” said Number One in answer to his last obser- 
vation. ‘*Supposing mademoiselle should Se 
‘‘ Leave her name out of the question,” Palliser interrupted, 
fiercely. ‘“ When I think of what you would have made her do, 
what she would have suffered had your vile scheme succeeded, I 
could kill you where you stand. But I saved her, yes, I saved my 
darling from a fate worse than death.” 
‘** And gained it for yourself.” 
‘‘T have told you I care not. Do your worst.” 
‘All in good time. Gentlemen,” said Number One, turning to 
the others, ‘‘ you have heard the prisoner does not deny his guilt, 
rather he glories in it. You are all unanimous in your verdict ? ”’ 





‘* Quite.” 

“And that verdict is——? ” 

“* Guilty!” 

‘* Number Seven, you have heard. Have you anything further to 
say?” 


‘‘ Why prolorg the farce?” cried Oswald, impatiently. “Iam 
ready. I shall not be the first by a good many that you have got 
rid of by a stab in the back.” 

‘* What do you mean? ”’ 

‘You do not want me to explain. Finish your work.” ; 

There was some hurried whispering among the men. Oswald’s 
words had evidently surprised them. 

Presently Number One addressed him: ‘“ You have been found 
guilty and adjudged worthy of death. Vengeance will be executed 
upon you, as it is upon all who break their vows. You expect death; 
well, death will come to you, but not here.” 

‘““ How?” exclaimed Oswald, startled. ‘‘Are you not going to 
kill me now?” 
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‘No, you will go from here—free.” 

“Free?” 

“Yes, free. But think not that you will escape the vengeance of 
the Seven.” 

‘‘Ah! I understand now. Here, my body might be difficult to 
dispose of, you prefer to wait till you can hurl it into the Seine.” 

‘Your penetration is really wonderful,” said Number One, in 
mocking tones, “ however, in this instance you are wrong. The 
Council intend to invoke the aid of Justice to further their ends.” 
~ 6 Justice?” 

‘“‘ Yes, they intend. to denounce you as the murderer of Richard 
Appleton.” 

“Of whom ?” Oswald cried, but his face blanched with a deadly 
fear. ‘Of whom did you say ?” 

‘“‘Of Richard Appleton, son of John Appleton of Appleton Hall, 
Staffordshire, and Grosvenor Street, London, brother to Miss 
Blanche Appleton and Miss Viola Appleton, fiancée of a certain 
Mr. Oswald Palliser, who was found drawing the knife out of his 
victim’s body.” 

For a moment horror held Oswald speechless; then an agonizing 
cry broke from him: ‘ Her brother! Great God her brother ! ” 

‘* Yes, how do you like the vengeance of the Seven? What will 
she think when she knows that you murdered her brother? Will 
she throw her arms round your neck and kiss you welcome when 
she knows ?”’ the mocking voice went on. 

‘Monster! exclaimed Oswald. “Is this to be your revenge? 
Kill me at once, rather.” 

‘Oh, no; we prefer that you should live to suffer, to see aversion 
instead of love in her blue eyes, to feel her shrink with loathing 
from your caress as she would from some accursed thing, to wish 
she were dead ere she had seen and loved the murderer of her 
brother.” 

“Fiends! wreak your vengeance upon me, but spare that inno- 
cent girl, do not make her suffer,” he cried. 

‘‘The decree has been spoken. Nothing that you can say will 
alter it one iota,” Number One said, coldly. 

‘“*T see it all now,” Oswald exclaimed, ‘not content with murder- 
ing the brother, you would make the sister a victim too. He was 
her brother, no doubt, that was the likeness that puzzled me. You 
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inveigled him to join your society, as you inveigled me, and because 
he would not carry out your infernal commands, you brutally. 
killed him and flung his body into the river.” 

‘What and if it may be so; you will pay the penalty of the 
crime,” Number One said, politely. 

‘“‘Not if there is any justice in earth or Heaven,” Oswald cried 
wildly. ‘I will denounce you as the murderers you are. I care 
not if I am involved in the destruction too, such wretches you must 
not be permitted to live.” 

‘¢ You will denounce us, eh? ” 

‘‘ Yes, the moment I go from here.” 

Had Oswald not been wild with grief and horror he would have 
seen the folly of his words. Once outside he might have made some 
effort to escape from the toils that were closing so tightly around 
him: but here he was entirely in their power, and it was not likely 
that desperate ruffians such as these would give him the slightest 
opportunity of carrying out his threats. 

‘“‘ You should have done that before ; now it is too late.” 

“T tell you that I will.” 

“Will you indeed? That alters our plans. I am very sorry to 
incommode you, but you have brought it on yourself.” 

At a sign from Number One, two of the masked men flung them- 
selves upon Palliser and, despite his struggles, in a very short time 
had him securely bound hand and foot so that he was perfectly 
helpless. 

‘Lock him in:the cellar, and two of you keep guard over him,” 
continued Number One. “ Instead of letting him go free as we had 
intended, we will keep him now, and hand him over to Justice to- 
morrow. Meanwhile, we others will deliberate as to the best course 
to pursue. Away with him.” 

Oswald thought his last hour was come. He knew he could 
expect neither justice nor mercy from these men. 

He was roughly seized and carried some distance, and at last 
‘deposited with little ceremony in a dark and evil-smelling cellar. 
Here he was left to his own thoughts, and they were not pleasant 
ones. He could not see in the dark, but he knew he was being 
guarded. The cords had been so tightly drawn that they cut into 
the flesh ‘of his wrists and ankles, but he scarcely felt the bodily 
pain in the greater mental anguish that consumed him. 
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Her brother! The thought was terrible. Her brother, of whom 
she often spoke fondly in spite of his faults, was the young man 
of whose death, he had heard, and whose body he had pulled from 
the river He had no doubt on the subject now. Number One 
had not denied the accusation. How bitterly he regretted his hasti- 
ness, but for that he might at least be free for a day or two and 
and have seen his darling again. But how could he look her in the 
face knowing what he knew? 
~ Then to be accused of being her brother’s murderer; what a 
frightful thing if it ever came to her ears? Yet he could not bring 
himself to believe that the Seven were in earnest about denouncing 
him. How could they, seeing what they were? No, he came tothe 
conclusion that that was but a feint; they would never have allowed 
him to reach home in safety, he would have been waylaid and put 
out of the world noiselessly. Now he supposed he should never 
leave the cellar alive. Strangely enough this prospect did not dis- 
turb him much. Life had become such a tangled skein, that he 
would not be altogether sorry to escape from its worries. The 
horror of the knowledge that had so lately come to him overwhelmed 
him and numbed his faculties. Richard Appleton done to death in 
that cruel and mysterious manner! How had he fallen into the 
clutches of the Seven? Had he come to Paris, or had they dis- 
covered him at the Antipodes ? 

Even if he, Oswald, were to escape, and there seemed little 
likelihood of that now, how should he tell the Appletons of the 
dreadful fate that had befallen their son and brother? He could 
not do it without betraying his own connection with the murderous. 
band, and what would be thought of his confession? Viola, his 
innocent darling, might believe him because she loved him, but 
would the others? Would they not look upon him as a criminal, 
and shun him as one? He felt that it was such an improbable 
story, they would be justified in branding him as a liar and impostor. 
Altogether, Oswald thought wearily, death would be one way out of 
the impasse. He wished that it might come soon, thought was 
maddening in that dark place. Horrors, intangible horrors, seemed 
to be crowding around him as he lay fettered, bound hand and foot, 
unable to rise or release himself from the cords which were begin- 
ning to cause him agony as the flesh swelled under the tight-drawn 
strands. 
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What fate was in store for him? What form would the vengeance 
of the Seven take? ) 

He thought of Viola. What would her feelings be when he re- 
turned to her no more? Would she regret him, or would she be: 
angry at what she might deem his base desertion of her? 

She would never know that in word and thought, whatever his: 
sins might be, he had never wronged her; had ever felt for her the 
tenderest, truest love—the one strong love of his manhood. To 
save her pain and sorrow, he would willingly have laid down his 
life, but now to have to tell her the brother, to whose return she 
was looking forward so fondly, would never come back, that he had 
passed the bourne whence no traveller ever returns, to cause her this 
anguish—and then he pulled himself up suddenly. What nonsense 
was this he was thinking? There was little chance of his telling 
her the fate of her brother ; in all probability she would never know 
his own fate. 

It might have been but yesterday that he was lying in that same 
place with the corpse of her brother as a companion. How horrible 
it all was! What had they done with that poor boy’s body ? What 
would they do with his? There was no sound now to tell Oswald 
whether his guards were still on duty or whether they had been 
called away. The silence became unbearable; he felt as if he 
should go mad. He strove to cry out, but his voice was weak and 
hoarse, and nothing answered him save a ghastly stillness that 
seemed to freeze the blood in his veins. 





CHAPTER VII. 


Oswa_Lp PALLiser must have fallen into a kind of half-sleep, half- 
lethargy, for he lost count of time, and for awhile forgot the peril 
of his situation. 

Even in that numbed state wild fancies were passing through his 
brain. He thought he was being married to Viola, and even as he 
was putting the ring on her finger the little hand he held became 
bony and fleshless, the lovely face changed to a death’s head that 
grinned and jibbered at him from under the folds of the filmy lace 
veil that covered the bare skull, and the tongueless jaws screeched 
at him, “ Traitor! deceiver! murderer! give me back my brother 
whom you foully slew.” 
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Then the scene would change, and he would be wading into the 
dark waters endeavouring to seize Richard Appleton’s body which 
continually eluded his grasp, or he would be listening to Evershed’s 
voice imploring him not to put himself into the power of the Seven. 
This last impression was very vivid, it did not move and change as 
the other phantasmagoria did; it was so persistent, that at last 
Oswald’s senses awoke to the fact that Evershed’s voice was actually 
sounding in his ears. 

_‘‘ For Heaven’s sake, sir, rouse yourself,” the man was saying. 

“You here, Evershed?” Oswald managed to gasp, when heat last 
grasped the fact that Jim was indeed bending over him and chafing 
his hands from which the cords had been cut. 

“Yes, sir. Pull yourself together, your life and mine hang upon 
a thread.” 

“‘ How did you get here?” 

‘Too long to tell you now, sir; our business is to get out of here 
before they discover us.” 

‘‘ The men?” 

‘‘ Have been called away by stratagem, but at any moment they 
may come back. Try if you can stand, sir.” 

Oswald, assisted by Evershed, made an effort to rise, but his pain- 
racked limbs were stiff with cramp and refused to support him. 
With a groan he fell back upon the floor. 

“No use,” he exclaimed. ‘ Save yourself, Evershed.” 

‘‘And leave you here? not me. If we’ve got to die, we'll die 
together, but Jim Evershed ain’t going “to shuffle off this mortal 
coil without having a shot for his life and yours. Do you think you 
could hold a revolver, sir ? here’s one ready loaded.” 

Oswald’s swollen, numbed hands almost refused their office, but 
a sudden, fierce desire for life came over him and he clutched the 
revolver Jim held out to him eagerly. 

‘‘That’s right,” Evershed said, approvingly. ‘‘ We'll make a 
fight for it. Now, sir, just try again with my help; I’m sure you 
could get up the ladder, and every moment’s precious. We must 
be out of this infernal place before the police——” 

‘‘ The police, Evershed ? ” Oswald interrupted. 

“Yes, sir; I put them on the track, they’ll be here soon. I’ve 
had a mind to do it many a time before, only you see somehow I 
funked it, but to-night I made up my mind ; however, I don’t want 
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*em to find you here, nor, for the matter o’ that, myself either. I 
‘don’t want to be mixed up in it in any way if I can help it.” 

“But. how did you—— ?” 

‘‘ How did I do it? Well, sir, I knows one o’ the secret police, 
and I gave him a hint which was sufficient to make him scent a 
good thing. There now, I’m sure you can do it,” as he raised and 
almost carried his master to the ladder. 

It was only after repeated attempts that at last the man managed 
to haul Oswald up to the passage above. Though his anxiety was 
very keen he tried to conceal it from Palliser, whom he urged along 
as fast as his trembling limbs would allow. Once Oswald stopped 
exhausted,.declaring he could go on no further, and imploring Ever- 
shed to seek his own safety. 

‘“‘If you stay here, I stay here,” Jim declared, doggedly. ‘I’ve 
-only one life to lose, and I'll sell that dearly, but leave you I won’t, 
not if the whole band come upon us at once.” 

Recognising that Evershed would be as good as his word, Oswald 
made another effort, and slowly they crept along the passage in the 
dark, as silently as they could lest they should be heard, and keep- 
ing their revolvers ready for instant use. 

Suddenly Evershed uttered an exclamation of dismay. 

‘What is it, Jim?” whispered Oswald, as he leaned rather heavily 
-on his arm. 

‘‘ Confound this passage. I’ve forgotten the way out, here we’ve 
-come to a blank wall and can go no farther. 1 must have taken a 
wrong turning,” and he groaned at the thought of what this might 
mean to them. 

‘*‘ What are we to do now?” 

‘‘ There is nothing for it but to retrace our steps and trust to luck 
‘to find out the right way. I’m sorry for you, sir.” 

“It cannot be helped, Jim. Let us try and make our way out; 
we are like rats in a trap here.” 

Jim uttered anathemas both loud and deep on himself for his stu- 
pidity in mistaking the way. Every moment’s delay increased their 
danger, not only from the members of the society they had joined 
but also from the police If they were found there by the gendarmes 
they would be arrested with the others as dynamitards and con- 
spirators, and consigned to prison and perhaps a shameful death, for 
‘it would be hard to prove that though they had joined the Society 
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they had done so unwittingly and-were innocent of any wish to- 
regenerate the world by the means of dynamite. 

Cautiously, Evershed guided his master back through the winding 
underground passages. He would not own it, even to himself, but 
he was afraid that he would not be able to find his way out of this. 
labyrinth, there seemed to be no exit to it that he could discover in 
the darkness. 

Presently he stopped and listened. 

* Do you hear anything ? ” he whispered to Palliser. 

There was a faint murmuring sound as of voices at a distance. 

Oswald signified that he heard them. 

‘¢ The council chamber must be somewhere about here,” he said. 

“ Yes, sir, if we can find the entrance to that, we might make a 
dash for liberty.” 

‘‘ What do think of doing ? ” 

“Well, sir, there’d be only four of them, unless the two sent on a 
wild goose chase have returned. You'd be able to tackle one,. 
and I’d take the others. What say you?” 

“Too risky, Jim. I am not good for much, and you must not 
throw away your life for nothing. If we can get out without, I 
would rather not attack them.” 

“All right, sir,” answered Jim, who knew it was not cowardice 
which prompted Oswald’s speech, but rather solicitude for his ser- 
vant’s safety; ‘‘ I’m agreeable, I only wish we could get out of this 
confounded place. Ah!” 

This exclamation was caused by a stream of light that flashed 
across the darkness from a suddenly opened door. 

‘‘ Back, sir,”” Evershed whispered, “ or we shall be discovered,” 
and he crouched against the wall, drawing Oswald back at the same. 
time out of the line of light. He was only just in time. 

Two masked men came out of the door which closed behind them 
plunging everything into darkness again. 

- Oswald and Jim held their breath for fear their breathing should 
betray their proximity to the two men who, instead of passing them 
as they feared they might, went straight in the other direction of the 
passage. 

‘Depend upon it, they’ve been sent to fetch you, sir,” Jim said 
in an excited whisper; ‘‘ however, that light showed me where we. 
are; there’s a flight of steps a little to the right on the opposite side; 
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if we can get up those we may yet escape. Quick, sir!” and he 
almost dragged Oswald towards them. : 

They had mounted only a few steps when they heard the sound 
of footsteps rushing along the passage, the door was flung open 
again, and they heard a man say, “ The cellar is empty, the prisoner 
has escaped.” 

‘‘ Impossible!’ exclaimed the deep tones that Oswald recognized 
as belonging to Number One. or the Comte d’Hautpierre as he 
sometimes chose to call himself. 

‘It’s true,” asserted the second mask; ‘ we searched the cellar 
from end to end, but he is not there.” 

‘“‘ This means treachery,” cried the Comte, in angry tones. “ He 
could not possibly have released himself, and no one, save a mem- 
ber of the band could know of the hiding place.” 

‘We're no traitors,” said one man, sulkily, not relishing this 
aspersion on their good faith. ‘‘ The devil himself must have helped 
him to escape.” 

‘“‘ The devil will be in it, and that speedily, if we do not re-capture 
him at once,” cried the leader. ‘‘ Search the passage, he cannot have 
gone far.”’ 

‘“‘ Have your revolver ready, sir,” cried Jim, in low, hoarse tones, 
‘‘ they'll be on us in a minute,” and so they were, with a wild whoop 
of exultation as they caught sight of the retreating figures. 

Jim could have saved himself had he been alone, but Oswald's 
weakened condition prevented him moving quickly and hampered 
their actions. They -had reached the top of the steps ere they turned 
and stood at bay. 

Two of the masks came rushing up the steps, when the report of 
the revolver rang out, and with a cry one man threw up his arms 
and fell backwards, knocking down another who was ascending, in 
his fall. 

It was Evershed's revolver which did such good service. Oswald’s, 
either from his cramped hands, or from the dark, missed its mark 
and the second mask flung himself upon him and wrenched the 
weapon from his grasp before he could fire again. 

But in addition to the desire for liberty the blood-thirst awoke in 
Palliser’s breast and gave him a strength that a few minutes before 
he would have deemed it impossible he could have possessed. He 
would not give in to these devils while a breath of life remained in 
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him, it would only be his corpse that they skould have to wreak their 
vengeance on. 

He grappled his enemy by the throat, this way and that, they 
swayed, each trying to get the mastery of the other. Their hot 
breath fanned each other’s faces as they wrestled for dear life, the 
mask trying to free his hand so that he might use the revolver he 
still held, and Oswald just as determined that he should not do so. 

Oswald was getting the upper hand, and had just succeeded in 
throwing his assailant backwards down the steps, when he felt a blow 
between the shoulder blades, and turning, found himself confronted 
by a fresh foe. 

‘‘ Traitor! you shall not escape,” exclaimed tones that he recog- 
nized, and he felt that his last hour was come. Weakened as he 
was, he could not hope to hold his own against the colossal strength 
of Number One. Yet he resolved to have a last fight for life, and 
closed with this new antagonist, though his senses were whirling and 
a mist was coming before his eyes. 

He was conscious that his strength was failing fast, and that in 
another moment he would be overcome, when there was a rush of 
men into the place where the combat was going on, he felt his an- 
tagonist dragged from him and borne off in the rush, and then an arm 
was thrown around him, and Evershed’s voice whispered hoarsely, 
** For God’s sake come this way, sir, the police are here, but they’ve 
gone down the steps. I'll get you out before they come back.” 

“Are you hurt, Jim?” Oswald asked, feebly, as he allowed his 
companion to hurry him along. 

‘‘ Nothing to speak of, sir, only a scratch or two which I don’t 
mind in the least, because I gave two of those devils a good deal 
more than they gave me. But do, for Heaven’s sake, hurry up, 
there’s no safety here for either you or me. I wouldn’t for a thou- 
sand pounds the police should catch us. In the dark they never 
noticed we didn’t go along with the rush ” 

Oswald was breathing quickly in short gasps, and stumbling along 
in a blind sort of fashion only held up by Evershed’s strong arm, 
but the latter took no notice of these signs of exhaustion in his mas- 
ter, he was in such a desperate hurry to get clear of the place ere 
the police should find them and identify them with the band. 

It was only when Palliser swayed forward and then sank on his 
knees that he saw that there must be something serious the matter. 
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‘¢ Leave me, Jim,” Oswald said, faintly, “ you will have time to 
get out yourself, I only hamper your movements.” 

‘“‘ Never, sir; if you get out, I get out. If you stay here, I stay 
here. Make one more effort.” 

‘“‘T cannot, Jim; they’ve done for me.” 

“You're not wounded, sir?” the man said, in a fresh access of 
anxiety. 

“‘T am dying, Jim; Number One stabbed me in the back.” 

Evershed uttered an imprecation on the leader’s head. 

‘“‘T feared it,” he said; “I thought there was something the. 
matter besides the cramp from the tying.” 

“Go, Jim, for my sake; they will only find a corpse here, they 
can do me no further harm, but you go—go,” almost feverishly 
Oswald implored. 

Evershed looked round him with a hunted expression on his face. 
His master dying, his own life not worth a moment’s purchase, what 
was he todo? Leave the injured man he would not, but he would 
defend him to the last drop of his own blood if any of the wretches 
came that way. 

Desperate, scarcely knowing what he did, he laid his fainting mas- 
ter on the ground, and then moved rapidly along in the dark. He 
knew there should be an outlet into the street near here, and if only 
he could find it he might be able to carry or drag Oswald through it. 
Presently his search was rewarded, there was a ray of light coming 
through a crack, it was a door, and he had no difficulty in opening it 
as it was unlocked. 

Hastily returning to his master, he bent over him and called him 
softly by name. There was no answer, and with a sickening fear at 
his heart, Evershed raised the inert figure which swayed about in 
terrible suggestive helplessness. Desperation gave him the strength 
of two men, and taking Palliser in his arms, he staggered with his 
burden towards the doorway. Quickly he passed through it, shut- 
ting it behind him; even in the strait he was in, he remembered 
that leaving the door open might leave a clue as to the way they 
had escaped, but his hope was that the police and gendarmes would 
have enough to do securing their other prisoners and would not give 
a thought to them. 

As rapidly as he could, burdened as he was, Evershed went 
through the courts and alleys; he wanted to get as far away as pos- 
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sible from the vicinity of the Seven. Several times he had to stop 


_ and take breath, then again shouldering his burden, he made his way _ 
‘to the quay. There was no one about at this late, or rather early, 


hour, and he laid Oswald down and anxiously examined him to see 
whether life was extinct. . He took the precaution of getting into 
the shade of a friendly buttress where to deposit his burden. To his 
satisfaction, he found that Palliser’s heart still beat, but he felt a 
feeling of fury rise in him when he found a dagger, the counterpart 
of the one in Oswald’s possession, vacuind between his shoulder 
blades. 

‘“‘ The fiends,” he muttered, and put his hand to the gold and ala- 
baster handle to pull it out; but he drew back his hand almost 
immediately. ‘ No,” he said to himself, ‘he might bleed to death ; 
better let it remain till I can get help.” 

Wetting his handkerchief, he bathed Oswald’s temples, and the 
cool night air blowing on his face, somewhat revived him, and he 
opened his eyes. 

‘“‘It’s all right, sir,” whispered the man; ‘‘ we’ve got ong trom 
their clutches, and you’re not quite dead yet.” 

“Get” 

‘“‘ Yes, sir; don’t you bother yourself. rl see if I can get some 
brandy and a cab or something to take you home.” 

‘‘ Jim, you risked your life for me.” 

‘You just be quiet, sir, and don’t move while I’m gone, I won’t 
be long.” 

‘“‘ Stay ; where are we?” 

“* Down by the river.” 

‘* How did we get here ? ” 

Evershed did not answer. He turned away with a shamefaced 
air. 

But Oswald understood. ‘ You are a noble fellow, Jim,’ he said. 
“(If I recover, I shall never forget what you have done. lf I 


-die——”’ 

““Now don’t you go talking about dying, sir,’’ Jim interrupted ; 
**remember Miss Viola.” 

“Yes, for her sake I would live if possible.” 

“So you shall sir; you’re not going to die for a stab or two. 
Ah!” as Oswald moved and then groaned. ‘‘Are you in much 


pain?” 
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‘¢ Not much,” but the faltering accents told otherwise. 
“ Well, sir, you just keep quiet, because I’m afraid of the bleeding 
if the dagger is removed now, and I’ll be back in a moment.” 

But the moment appeared a very long one to Oswald Palliser ere 
Jim’s welcome re-appearance with a couple of men told him that at 
last help was near. 

As he lay there alone with the cold night wind blowing over him, 
powerless to defend himself should the murderers track him, his 
thoughts were not pleasant ones. 

True, that for the moment, thanks to Jim’s devotion, he had es- 
caped from the toils of the Seven, but what guarantee was there 
there thac they would not enmesh him again in the future ? 

Even if he escaped that, there was still the dreadful fact of 
Richard Appleton’s murder to be disclosed to the unhappy parents 
and sisters. Then, too, he would have to confess that he wasa 
member of the murderous band, and would not that set Mr. Apple- 
ton against him and make him refuse his consent to his union with 
Viola? Death would cut the Gordian Knot of his perplexities and 
set him free. , 

Almost he wished that his devoted servant had left him to die 
instead of risking his own life in the manner he had. What would 
life be worth without Viola ? 

Better far that he had died in that underground place, and earthly 
existence had known him no more. 

He had worked himself into a fever by the time of Jim’s returr, 
and the latter looked at him anxiously as he assisted him to rise and 
helped him, with thé aid of the men, to the cab which was waiting 
at a little distance. 

Jim had explained to the two men that a ‘brawl had taken place 
over cards in one of the cadarets in the vicinity, and that knives had 
been drawn and an ugly stab received by his friend, but that they 
did not want the police to hear of it, and the men who were not un- 
accustomed to such incidents in tke neighbourhood were quite 
content to pocket the douceur they received and ask no awkward 


questions. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


For weeks Oswald Palliser lay hovering between life and death, 
and during those weeks Jim Evershed nursed him devotedly. 

Number One’s aim had been a good one; half an inch lower and 
Oswald’s troubles in this world would have been ended. As it was, 
owing to his naturally strong constitution, and the good nursing be- 
stowed upon him, he began to mend gradually. 

Mr. Appleton was sorely puzzled to account for the injury his in- 
tended son-in-low had received. All his inquiries only got evasive 
answers from Evershed, the latter did not know how much his mas- 
ter intended to disclose and therefore thought it wiser to keep a still 
tongue in his head about the occurrence of that night, until Palliser 
should be in a condition to answer for himself. Consequently, Mr. 
Appleton had to wait with what patience he could bring to his aid 
for a solution of the puzzle. 

Viola’s grief and consternation were great when she first learned 
that her lover had been stricken down in this mysterious manner ; 
she pleaded so hard to be allowed to see him, that her father, in 
spite of some misgivings that he felt as to Oswald’s conduct which 
had led to such a disastrous result, could not withstand her tears 
and entreaties, and himself accompanied her to Oswald’s bedside. 

But the interview was a painful one to her and almost frightened 


~her. He did not know her, made no response to her loving words 


and endearments, looked so gaunt and changed and spoke so wildly 
and fiercely in a string of, to her ears, meaningless babble of daggers 
and Number Ones and floating corpses and broken oaths, that she 
was fain to turn shuddering away, and bursting into a flood of tears, 
to ask her father to take her home, it was more than she could bear. 
But the day came when Oswald Palliser’s senses returned to him, and 
he knew those about him, though he was so weak that he could 
scarcely raise his hand. 

Jim Evershed could scarcely contain his delight on seeing the 
light of recognition once more in his master’s eyes after those long, 
weary days and nights of watching. He tended him as though he 
were an infant, was always at hand to give him medicine or nourish- 
ment the moment it was needed, was autocratic in not allowing him 
to talk until he grew stronger, and seemed to do without rest himself, 
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so anxious was he that Oswald might not want for anything and he 
not be by to supply it instantly. 
One day Oswald was watching him, when he came near him and 
said, “‘ You're stronger now, sir, eh ?” : 
‘‘ Yes, much, thanks to you, Jim, I shall never be able to repay 


. you.” 


‘Don’t talk o’ repaying, sir. You did as much or more for me.” 

‘* Nonsense! ” 

‘No, sir, it ain’t nonsense; but I’ve good news for you.” 

“ About—— ?” 

“ Yes, sir, it’s about them,” lowering his voice, although there 
was no one else in the room to hear, ‘ They’ve all been taken, and 
are safe lodged in jail, where I hope they’ll remain for the rest of 
their lives; I’m sure they deserve it.” 

‘“* How did you find this out ?” 

“I’ve made inquiries on the quiet. I didn’t want to compromise 
you, sir; but no one seems to have any idea that you joined the band.” 

“And you, Jim?” 

“Oh! I, sir, I’m dead, you know. They wouldn’t think of look- 
ing after me, seeing none o’ them know as I’m alive. But I feared 
out o’ revenge, Number One might denounce you. However,I sup- 
pose he thinks that the stab he gave you was sufficient to make an 
end of you. Anyway there’s no one come after you, and I just think 
now, the sooner you get well, and we start for England the better. 
This ain’t a healthy spot, it strikes me.” 

“T think you are right, Jim.” 

“Yes, you make haste, sir. There’s Miss Viola been crying her 
pretty eyes out all along o’ you. Won't she be glad to see you well 
again.” 

Oswald only sighed at this mention of his lady-love, which Ever- 
shed seeing, immediately began to talk of something else. 

‘‘ They’ll never be able to lock anyone up in those underground 
cellars again, the police have routed them all out and found a fine 
collection of bombs and dynamite and pamphlets. I knew they were 
a bad lot, but I didn’t think they were such a set of nihilists and 
rascals as they’ve proved to be; and that Number One is the worst 
of the lot. He deserves hanging if ever a wretch did,” 

Oswald, though silent, was not paying attention to his man’s 
talk. He was wrapped in his own gloomy thoughts. 
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There would no longer be an excuse for putting off an interview 
with Viola’s father, and he dreaded what the upshot of it would be._ 
To lose his darling now would be terrible. Yet in honour, he ought 
not to see her again until he had made a clean breast of the whole 
matter to Mr. Appleton. 

He sent a message, ‘saying he wished to see him, and yet when he 
came, he found the greatest difficulty in opening the subject that lay 
so near his heart. Indifferent topics of conversation were all he could 
bring himself to talk about, and it was not until Mr. Appleton got 
up to take his leave, saying that he should bring Viola on the morrow to 
see him, that he summoned up sufficient courage to say to him, ‘‘ One 
moment, Mr. Appleton, there is a confession I have to make to you 
before—before you bring Viola to see me. Perhaps after that you 

may not wish her to have anything further to say to me.” 

“‘A confession, eh?” Mr. Appleton said, eyeing him a little 
curiously. Was he still off his head, or was he going to hear some- 
thing about a woman ? that might account for the attack upon him. 

“Yes,” Oswald returned; and then desperately he plunged into 
his story, laying bare the whole details, and not extenuating his own 
conduct in the least. 

At first Mr. Appleton sat as though frozen to stone, he could not 
comprehend that he was listening to the recital of his own son’s 
brutal murder, but when the truth came home to him his grief and 
anger were frightful to see. 

He had loved his boy, his only son, dearly in spite of his conduct, 
and was always looking forward to the time when he would returna 
reformed character and take his place as his heir; and now he 
turned away, and sobs shook the strong man’s frame. 

Oswald attempted some words of consolation, but Mr. Appleton, 
crazed by grief, turned upon him fiercely and accused him of being 
a party to his son’s death, he being one of the accursed band. 

Oswald’s white face grew ghastlier, as he heard, and he put his 
hand to his heart as if to still its tumultuous beating, but he uttered 
no word in self-defence, made no effort to stem the angry torrent of 
the elder man’s tirade against himself. 

It was natural, he deserved it; he had been weak, cowardly, but 
a murderer, no, no, not that; he never murdered Viola’s brother. 
Who said he did? It was a lie, a lie, a lie: a lie that would divorce 
him from Viola ; and unconsciously he cried the words aloud as he 
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broke into a laugh that was horrible to hear, the laugh of a breaking 
heart. The angry sentences paused on Mr. Appleton’s lips as he 
looked round to see what could induce Palliser to indulge in such 
unseemly laughter. Then, with an exclamation, he moved towards 
him, but ere he reached him Oswald had thrown up his arms and 
fallen heavily to the floor. 

A feeling of remorse took possession of Mr. Appleton at the sight 
of that motionless figure and death-like face. What had he been 
saying? He had forgotten that this man had only just been 
snatched from the jaws of death. In his own terrible grief he had 
been selfish and unfeeling, and this was the man whom Viola loved. 
Only that day she had said that she could not live without him, that 
had he died she would have died too; and now what had he done ? 
Had the shock of his cruel words killed him ? 

He knelt over him, but there seemed to be no trace of life about 
that still form, the very rigidity of it looked like death. Frantically 
he tore at the bell to summon Evershed to his master’s assistance. 
When Jim came in and saw Oswald prone on the floor, he flew to 
him and raised his head. 

‘¢ Good Heavens, he’s dead!” he exclaimed. 

‘Dead! no, not that,” cried Mr. Appleton. 

“‘ What have you done to him?” exclaimed Jim, forgetting his 
respect in his grief and anxiety. ‘‘He was so much better before 
you came.” 

“Don’t stand talking there, man, go for a doctor at once,” returned 
Mr. Appleton. 

There was so much common sense in this advice that Evershed 
took it, after having, with Mr. Appleton’s assistance, raised Oswald 
from the floor and laid him on the bed. 

The doctor looked very grave when he saw his patient. 

‘‘ He has had some shock,” he said, “and in his state it is very 
likely to kill him.” 

‘But is there no hope?” asked Mr. Appleton, who was thinking 
of Viola. If this man died, and through him, he might be the cause 
of his daughter’s death. Richard dead, he could not bear to lose 
Viola as well. Therefore he redoubled his entreaties to the doctor 
to restore sense to Oswald. 

“‘T will do my best,” the doctor said; “but do not build any 
hopes upon it. He has gone through so much, it only wanted a 
little to finish him outright.” 
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Mr. Appleton went home in a very unhappy state of mind. He 
had to disclose the dreadful truth about his son to his wife and_ 
daughters, and moreover, he would have to tell Viola of the danger- 


ous condition her lover was in. 
Already he was repenting his blind anger and making excuses for 


Oswald Palliser. 

After all his son had done the same thing in joining the band, and 
Oswald could not have been a dynamitard, or he would not have 
risked his life and more than his life in removing the deadly cylinder 
from the bouquet ere it reached the hands for which it was intended. 
No, Palliser might have been unfortunate and rash, but he was not 
guilty of murder and assassination, and his poor boy was stabbed 
before Oswald had had anything to do with them. He would ask 
his pardon at the first opportunity and request him to take the place 
of his murdered son. 

All he knew of the young man, save and except that one fatal 
mistake, was good, and it may well be understood that Jim Evershed 
lost no opportunity of lauding his master up to the skies. Viola 
would die of grief if she were not allowed to marry him, so he 
would make amends for his cruel words as soon as might be. 

But that time proved to be a long time off. 

Oswald lay in a comatose state for days, and then when brought 
round from that only raved wildly and constantly, so that the 
physician feared for his reason even should his bodily health recover. 

His one cry was a piteous entreaty that Viola should not be taken 
from him, or that if she was he might be allowed to die. 

At last youth, a strong constitution and the physicians triumphed, 
and Oswald was drawn once more from the confines of the grave. 
But his recovery seemed to give him no pleasure. He would sit for 
hours staring into vacancy and not uttering a word or taking the 
least interest in life. 

To all Evershed’s remonstrances, he would return a wan smile, 
and answer, ‘“‘ You have been very good to me, Jim; but you would 
have been still kinder had you let me die. Earth holds no happi- 
ness for me now.” 

“ We'll see about that,” muttered Jim to himself, only he was 
careful not to let his master hear. ‘He wants rousing, and Miss 
Viola is the only one who can do it. Happiness won’t hurt him, 
he’s strong enough to bear that ; anyway we'll try it.” 
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The consequence of his cogitations was that the next day, he said 
cheerfully to his master, ‘‘ There’s a visitor come to see you, sir.” 

« A visitor, Jim? I cannot see any visitors—yet.” 

The fact was he thought the visitor must be Mr. Appleton, and he 
dreaded another encounter with him to fall under the lash of his 
terribly stinging words, they yet rang in his ears, shutting him out 
from all glimpse of Heaven ; for of course, now, Viola’s father would 
never give her to him. 

‘<I cannot see any visitor,” he repeated, wearily. 

“The visitor is here, sir,” and Jim discreetly retired from the 
room, shutting the door after him when he had ushered in the visitor. 

‘¢ Evershed, I told you ”’ Oswald was beginning, when two 
arms were thrown round his neck, a kiss was pressed upon his brow, 
and a voice whispered : 

‘‘ My darling, my darling, how glad I am to see you again.” 

“Viola!’”” Oswald half rose from his chair, and then fell back 
from sheer amazement. ‘Viola, you here?” 

‘Yes, dearest ; are you not glad to see me?” 

‘Glad to see you? Qh, Heaven! if you only knew how I have 
been hungering for a sight of your face, you would not ask me that 
question.” 

‘“‘ Why did you not send for me before ? ” 

“TI send for you?” 

“Yes; Evershed came for me. Ah! dearest, believe me, I would 
have come long before, only they said another shock would kill you, 
but when he came tq-day, and told me——” 

“Ah! it is only another debt I owe him. But, dearest, your 
father ?” 

‘¢ My father sent me to you.” 

“Viola, you mean it? Ah! for pity’s sake, darling, do not 
deceive me. I—I cannot bear it,” and his voice quivered from deep 





feeling. 
‘‘ He sent me, Oswald. I am the bearer of a message from him. 


He asks your pardon for what he said. He did not mean it ; his 
grief made him mad.” 

‘«‘ Ah! then you know,” touching her black dress. 

‘“‘ Everything!” and a tear dimmed for a moment the brightness 
of her eye. . ‘‘ My father wishes you to take poor Richard’s place— 
that is if you can forgive him.” 
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“You mean that he will give you to me, even after what has. 
passed ?” 

‘Yes, dearest ; you see I could not live without you.” 

‘My darling! mine indeed. I can hardly credit such happiness. 
I am not worthy of you or of your dear love. Yet such as it is, my 
life will be spent in your service. You can make of me what you 
will; for your sake I will strive to be a better man.” 

“Do you know, Oswald, I think I like you as you are. I would: 
not have you other if I could, save, indeed, in looks,’ and she took 
his face in her small hands and turned it towards the light. ‘ Dearest, 
how ill you have been, what you must have suffered to leave such 
lines here,” and she smoothed, with fingers that trembled a little, 
the furrows that marked his forehead. 

‘*T would go through it all again to know such bliss as this,” he 
returned, and drawing her face down to his, he imprinted a linger- 
ing kiss upon her lips. ‘Mine, my wife,” he said, softly, ‘‘ nothing 
save death shall part us now.” 


Tue Enp. 





Che Darkest Hour. 


By GILBERT STANHOPE. 


Author of ‘‘ Bopsy’s Prottécs#,” “A Honeymoon ADVENTURE,” 
“Tom WENTWoRTH’s WooINnG,” etc. etc. 


I aLways remember the twenty-fifth of March as the day on which 
I succumbed to the greatest temptation that had ever befallen me. 
The temptation took the form—the plump, portly, rather self- 
assertive little form—of my best patient, Mrs. Blatherwick, whose. 
late husband had amassed a very respectable fortune in jam (or, as 
as she preferred to call it, preserved fruits); and when | say that my 
long and stubborn resistance gave way and that I fell, I mean that 
I at last determined to ask Mrs, Blatherwick to marry me. I had 
had a long struggle with fate. If any of my readers know what it 
is to have set up as a doctor in an expensive neighbourhood, with- 
out sufficient means to keep going till the practice grew large 
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enough to support one, obliged to keep up a show of outward pro- 
sperity while the load of anxiety and the weight of debt waxed 
daily heavier and heavier, and the outlook daily more gloomy and 
hopeless, they will have some understanding of my desperate posi- 
tion. 

And all the while there was ease and comfort and material pro- 
sperity to be obtained by a word from me. 

A widow has a great advantage over an unmarried woman in that 
she understands our sex on its material side: she knows what 
animals we are, most of us, and she does not credit us with those 
high ideals which the woman who knows none of us intimately 
likes to imagine we possess. 

She knows, too, how to convey to us without words that she 
views us with favour. I am not a conceited man, but Mrs. Blather. 
wick had made it perfectly clear to me that her heart, her hand 
and her house—the latter a handsomely furnished villa in Bromp- 
ton—were at my disposal. 

Her wealth was undoubtedly too ostentatiously displayed, the 
little widow was undoubtedly vulgar. It always seemed to me that 
I smelt jam about the place, hot, raspberry jam, but it may have 
been my too fastidious fancy that invested the atmosphere of the 
house, overladen as it was with the scent of hothouse flowers, with 
that particular perfume. 

As I said before, I stood out long against the temptation, for I 
knew what a marriage with Mrs. Blatherwick would mean for me. 
Riches and comfort for the outer man, but deterioration—moral and 
intellectual deterioration! For she was not a woman to adapt her- 
self to a husband ; hers was a strong, coarse nature, I knew that 
only too well, and I saw clearly the fate before me—I should be no 
longer Jack Wilmot, the ambitious young doctor, I should be Mrs. 
Blatherwick’s—no, Mrs. Wilmot’s husband. And yet I was so 
weary of the struggle against apparently hopeless odds, so ground 
down by the load of debts and difficulties, as to be ready to give 
way. I had had my love-dream of course, like most mén of my 
age. Golden-haired Doris Winyard, the sister of my greatest chum 
at Bart’s, had won my heart when I was an enthusiastic young 
medical student, and Dick Winyard used to take me down to stay 
at his father’s rectory in Sussex. 

Dick had gone into the Indian Medical, and a bullet i in the Black 
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Mountain Expedition had cut short his promising career. I had 
visited the family once or twice after his death, and had longed to ~ 
take Doris in my arms and comfort her; poor Doris, whose big, 
pathetic grey eyes had grown larger, and her sweet, pale face 
thinner with sorrow for her brother’s fate. But I had no right to 
speak to her, nothing to offer her but my uncertainties and the 
faint, far-off prospect of perhaps, some day, if fortune favoured me, 
being in a position to maintain a wife. And when her father was 
offered a living in Warwickshire and the family removed there, I 
gradually lost sight of them. In the bitterness of my struggle I 
gave up all hope of her; I put the thought of her further and 
further away from me till it seemed like a half-forgotten dream of my 
lost youth. And on the night I write of I had come to the con- 
clusion, reluctantly and with shame, that there was nothing for it 
but to marry Mrs. Blatherwick. I sat up late that night brooding 
over my vanished aspirations and my lost ideals, feeling vaguely 
conscious that I was going now to face existence on an altogether 
lower plane. I don’t know what possessed me, but I found myself 
writing in my mind a sort of ode to my lost higher self, till at last 
it occurred to me that it might be a kind of relief to put my misery 
on paper and see how it looked. I had always from my boyhood 
been fond of scribbling, but had never been known to finish any- 
thing yet. That night, however, a sort of frenzy seized me and I 
wrote on hour after hour. I felt conscious of my own baseness, and 
therefore I wrote bitterly of the meanness and degradation of the 
world I lived in; fierce and awful was the indictment I brought 
against my times; my world was falling about my ears, therefore I 
must launch my bolt in the face of high heaven. 

It was chilly dawn before the fire of my inspiration had burnt 
itself out, and I went to bed shivering and exhausted. Next morn- 
ing, in cold blood, but with my resolve still unshaken, I read 
through my poem again. 

‘‘ Upon my word!” I said to myself, ‘this is jin-de-siécle enough 
and depressing enough to suit the ‘‘ Asterisk Magazine.” [ will try 
and get it published. It shall be my prothalamion,” I added with a 
bitter smile. And then it occurred to me that I must get it type- 
written. No editor would ever be at the pains to puzzle out my 
villainous handwriting, which I could not always read myself. So 
before starting on my rounds, (those rounds which were to finish 
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‘up with Mrs. Blatherwick’s where the “deed” as I expressed it to 


myself, was to be done) I looked up in my directory the nearest 
typewriting office, and with my manuscript in my breast pocket I 


-drove in my smart brougham (still unpaid-for) to the place. Gray 


and Bartram was the name [ had found, 29 Beaton Street, second 
floor, and when [ had mounted the two flights I found myself before 
a door with this name on a brass plate. There was no outside bell, 
so I turned the handle and went in. I found myself ina tiny ante- 
room with two doors. Through one there came the click, click of 
numerous typewriters, the other was marked ‘Office’ and was 
slightly ajar. I tapped on it with my knuckles. ‘Come in!” 
called out a clear voice, and I entered and found myself ina small, 
not too well-lighted room, furnished in a business-like way and con- 
taining a large bureau with many pigeonholes, before which was 
seated a tall, fair-haired woman who rose to greet me. 

Heavens! how every graceful movement of hers brought the 
past back to me! and when she turned her head— 

** Doris!” I cried involuntarily, ‘‘ don’t you remember me—poor 
Dick’s friend?” 

“Why, it’s Mr. Wilmot!” she cried, and held out her hand, 
cordially. ‘‘ This ¢s a pleasant surprise! How did you find me 


‘out ?”’ 


‘‘ By the merest accident. But tell me first,” I said, “ are you 
Mrs. Gray or Mrs. Bartram ? ” 

‘‘ Neither,” rejoined Doris, but she blushed slightly as she spoke. 
“IT am still Doris Winyard. Mrs. Gray has retired altogether. 
Mrs. Bartram is still in the business but as a sleeping partner, and 
I carry it on under the old name.” 

‘I see, but how long have you been at this. kind of work?” I 
asked, &tcepting the chair she offered me. 

“‘ Three years, and I have been uncommonly lucky to have done 
so well. When poor Papa died—” 

‘“*I—I didn’t know—”I muttered, feeling ashamed of myself— 

‘* And we had to leave the rectory, and dilapidations and other 
things had to be paid, there wasn’t too much money left, and mamma 
and I moved here, and I put my shoulder to the wheel, and I haven’t 
done so badly so far, and I hope” she went on with a merry smile, 
“<I hope by strict attention to the details of the business to merit 
the continued patronage of my esteemed clients, etc.” 
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While Doris told me this and much more of her history, I was 
watching her, and learning more from her face, her voice and her 
manner than I could from her words. Involuntarily I compared her 
pluck and her perseverance with my readiness to despair, her de- 
termination to make the best of things with my pessimism. She 
was altered, I noticed, but all for the better. Her eyes were less 
dreamy and pathetic, but they had not lost their spiritual, unworldly 
look. Her manner was no longer timid, but contact with the world 
and the consciousness that she filled a useful position in it had 
given her a dignity and an assurance that suited her well. She had 
become a gracious anda noble woman. 

‘And you,” she asked me presently, “how has the world dealt 
with you?” 

And then I poured into her sympathetic ears my dreary story. 
And lo! in the very telling of it to her, it lost its bitterness. There 
seemed no reason for the black despair that had settled on me: all 
was not lost so long as honour remained. That hour’s talk—I am 
afraid I did stay an hour, to the detriment of her business—cheered 
me inexpressibly, and it was only on taking leave that I remembered 
the object of my visit. 

“Thad brought a manuscript to be typed,” I said, “‘ but on second 
thoughts I believe it will need some alteration. I will bring it 
another time,” and so we parted. 

There had been nothing of the romantic or tragic about our 
meeting after so many years; she had not fainted at the sight of me, 
nor had I—to my knowledge— staggered or turned pale, but I went 
back to my solitary rooms with a very different notion of the universe 
and my place in it. Her calm courage and her cheerful patience» 
shamed me, and when I took out my despairing, pessimistic poem 
and re-read it with the memory of her gracious presence in my mind, 
the sound of her sweet, resolute voice in my ear, I was thankful 
that I had not put it into her hands. I tore the manuscript across 
and flung it into the fire, and the editor of the “‘ Asterisk Magazine” 
lost his only chance of enrolling me among his contributors But I 
had promised Doris a manuscript, and so I set to work to write out 
some theories I had formed as to a new treatment of a certain 
disease which greatly interested me, my principal object being, I am 
afraid, an excuse for another visit to Beaton Street. But it was 
that series of articles, afterwards published in the ‘‘ Lancet,” which, 
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as I verily believe, formed the turning point of my career. Need- 
less to say, I did not propose to Mrs. Blatherwick. By the help 
of occasional visits to that dingy room in the office in Beaton Street 
my patience managed to hold out till the tide turned. 

When fortune did arrive she came with both hands full. And 
when at last I persuaded Doris to give up the management of her 
office and take over charge of my worthless self and my (now paid- 
for) establishment, I felt not the slightest inclination to express my 
emotions in another nuptial poem for the ‘‘ Asterisk Magazine.” 





Armitage’s Broobons. 


A Story oF THE Niczr Forssts. 


By HAROLD BINDLOSS. 


Onx scorching afternoon in the dry season a line of weary men 
dragged themselves painfully through a waste of tall plume-grass 
covering one of the island-like tracts of firm earth which cleave 
apart the swamps of the Niger delta. The heavens above them 
were tinged with a yellow haze of heat, and the burning sun rays beat 
down upon the grass until the flinty stems were almost too hot to 
touch, while a cloud of acrid dust rose up from the whitened blades 
which slashed the naked limbs of the men as they brushed them 
aside. 

Two worn-out Krooboys, broad-shouldered negroes—with a blue 
stripe tatooed down the centre of each forehead—from the far-off 
Liberian beaches, came first, staggering beneath the poles of a 
swaying hammock. There were a dozen more behind panting under 
the loads upon their woolly crowns, many of them smitten with the 
‘‘craw-craw” sickness or with feet eaten by the boring jigger 
insect, while three big cotton-clad Haussas marched in the rear. The 
latter were tall Moslems, with finer features than the coastwise negro, 
from the Kingdom of Sokoto which lies beyond the fever belt, who 
after serving the Government in Lagos colony had sought for posi- 
tions of trust among the Niger factories. An agent about to start a 
factory in a turbulent district had been glad to avail himself of their 
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services, for the Moslem negro can generally be depended on: and 
now they acted as bodyguard to the young white man who, burning™ 
with fever, was being carried helplessly along, 

Henry Armitage lay very still inside the jolting hammock, the per- 

Spiration streaming down his haggard face. Now and then he set 
his teeth to keep back a groan, for his head ached intolerably, and a 
burning pain racked every joint. Some months earlier he had been 
assistant at a little factory lying far remote among the swamps, until 
the scourge of Western Africa, the malaria fever, cut short the agent’s 
life. Then the young white man was left to carry on the factory by 
himself if he could until help might he sent, and what that means 
only those who weakened by fever have dwelt alone in the steamy 
heat of the African bush can understand. But Armitage held re- 
‘solutely to his post until the periodical ‘‘ war-palaver ” broke out in the 
forests beyond, and the naked tribesmen commenced to repair the 
fallen stockades, sent insulting messages to the outpost officials, and 
plundered their weaker neighbours, which is the chronic state of 
affairs in parts of the Niger delta. Armitage’s Jakkery labourers 
promptly ran away, and the Krooboys would no doubt have done the 
‘same but that some were lame and the rest knew that the bushmen 
would probably cut them up, for the forest tribesmen are not partial 
to the coloured alien. Still Armitage held on, trusting that the 
trouble would blow over, as it had done before, until the tribesmen 
seized some of his oil canoes, and sent him word, as they often do, 
that they were coming down to burn his factory. Now, with the 
remnant of his men, and the most portable valuables, he was march- 
ing for the nearest government station, wondering if he would reach 
it unmolested or die on the way. 

Presently the leading bearer stumbled over a tuft of tangled grass, 
and the sharp edge of a broken stem pierced his foot. The hammock 
pole slipped from the pad on his woolly crown, and the white man 
pitching head foremost out came down upon the dusty earth. There 
he lay gasping for a space, and then raising himself with difficulty 
upon one elbow dashed the perspiration from his eyes with a claw- 
like hand, and looked vacantly around. The Krooboys had thrown 
themselves among the grass, and crouched there, whispering to one 
another, while the fallen bearer lay groaning among the heated 
stems. The long barrels of flintlock guns and matchet blades 
shimmered beside them, and the two big Haussamen leaned upon 
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their Snider rifles regarding them scornfully, while a third bent over 
the fever-stricken European. Armitage had armed his followers 
from the store, the Haussas with rifles which they well knew how to 
use, disregarding the edict that no negro may carry a percussion 
firearm except on Government service. 

When he had recovered his scattered senses somewhat he said 


faintly, “ Help me up, Attou,” aud rose painfully to his feet. “Why 


doesn’t that bearer get up. Send someone else and lift the hammock. 
Don’t you hear?” he added with an effort, but none of the Kroo- 
boys moved. The hum of voices grew louder, and Armitage 
beckoned to the Haussa. “Bring me that man who is talking so 
much, Attou,” he said ; and when the big Moslem dragged a naked 
Krooboy forward by the shoulder, asked sharply, “ Now, what’s all 
this palaver about ? ” 

The Krooboy pointed to the rest as he answered, “ These boy say, 
sah, they be no fit to travel more. Four boy dun drink poison water 
—eat only little yam, sah, and too much bushmen* live for chop them 
in the forest. Say, what use go on; stay here and die, sah.” 

The Haussas laughed scornfully at the muttered words. Even if 
they had deserted from the Lagos service, which was possibly the 
case, they came oi ‘a soldier race, and were ready to follow as long 
as the white man would lead. 

Armitage set his teeth, and shook himself together. He knew 
that under adverse circumstances the coastwise negro sometimes 
sinks into a despairing apathy from which it is very hard to rouse 
him. Indeed, he had known Krooboys who had lost hope after 
suffering from a by no means deadly ailment say calmly, “I live for 
die by sundown, sah,” and loosing, as it were, their hold on life, be 
found dead a few hours afterwards. Then the big Attou, who had 
once, so he averred, served the Government as corporal, addressed 
his comrades in the tongue of the North. ‘If the cowardly heathen 
will not march we three may yet carry the white man to the outpost 
where the soldiers are, for. he was a just master. Let the heathen 
dogs lie still; take up the hammock there.” 

“What's that?” asked Armitage sharply; and Attou explained 
in the fantastic “ coast palaver,” adding, “Them bush thief fear too 
much kill white man. You leave them Krooboy and gun behind, 
and the bushman steal him for slave, and let you go.” 





* Used on the W. Coast to signify any uncivilized forest-dweller. 
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“No, they are all my men,” said Armitage slowly. “ We gave 
our word to send them safely to the coast when the contract was 
done, and I leave no one behind.” Then with a strenuous effort, for 
he was shaking with fever, and like many of his kind had no great 
gift of speech, he harangued the waiting Krooboys, briefly and to 
the point. ‘ What’s the use of dying here?” he said. ‘We live for 
Consulate in two days more, and you're fit to smash the bushmen 
with all them gun. Carry that bearer if he can’t walk, and pick up 
the hammock one time. I'll shoot the first man who talks. Get on, 
there—palaver set.” 

Then he ceased suddenly, for the grass seemed to rise up and dance 
before his eyes, while something beat like a drum inside his head, and 
holding himself stiffly erect he dimly saw the negroes. rise sullenly to 
their feet. The Haussas hurried the laggards with their rifle butts, 
and Armitage collapsed limply when he lay back again in the 
swaying canvas. Then the march went on, and the hot dust rolled 
about the worn out, hungry men, as they painfully plodded through 
the yellow grass, their streaming faces turned towards a line of forest 
which rose mirage-like before them above a glancing space of 
superheated air. 

A day or two earlier it happened that agent Graham was very 
busy in the trade-shed or ‘shop’ of an isolated factory perched high 
on piles above a muddy creek. The galvanized sheeting would have 
burned the naked hand, the temperature resembled that of an oven, 
and yet everything reeked with damp, for in Western Africa the 
clamminess increases with the temperature until the deadweight of 
steamy atmosphere often crushes a sickly white man out of existence 
altogether. The stifling shed was also filled with a crowd of gieasy, 
clamorous egroes, who grabbed at whatever took their fancy, red 
tennis jackets, flintlock guns, flasks of villainous powder, and the like, 
regardless of value, while the harrassed agent ran here and there 
trying to protect his property from wholesale loot. 

Outside, and upon the hard-trodden bank of the sunlit river, a 
haggard youth who suffered periodically from fever and earned 
sixty pounds a year, stood beside a big tub measure, into which a 
crowd of naked river-men were emptying baskets of greasy palm- 
kernels brought up from the canoes close by. As each lot was com- 
pleted the sable merchant received a brass tally as voucher for the 
quantity, and hurried with it into the shop.. Here the unsophisticated 
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bush traders stole as much over the value of the tally as they could, 
and settled joint transactions by the primitive method of fighting for 
what each liked best, until the babel of voices becam~ deafening, and 
the atmosphere like that of the black kole of Calcutta. 

“‘No you don’t, you unmitigated thief,” said the much tried agent, 
wresting a “ piece” of cloth from the naked trader who had already 
been pad for his kernels in full, and then glanced over his shoulder 
for the clamour became suddenly still. There was a rush towards 
the entrance, a curious silence, and Graham stood alone, staring at a 
big negro partly swathed in loose cotton, who stood quietly outside 
the doorway holding a short, carved staff in his hand. By the 
plaiting of his hair and the blue tattoo devices standing eut in relief 
upon his naked chest, Graham knew that this was a messenger of 
the Ju Ju priests, the power behind the throne in all things African. 

“More trouble now. Mischief always follows those fellows, con- 
found them!” growled the trader; but he had been long enough in 
Africa to know that it is hardly wise for an unprotected white man to 
slight the emissaries of the fetish priests; and calling his Jakkery 
interpreter and young white clerk he led the way towards the house. 
When he would have locked the trade-shed door the stranger laid a 
little red rag upon the threshold, saying significantly in the Jakkery 
tongue, “ There is no river-man bold enough to venture now.” 

Presently the messenger commenced his story in the shady verandah 
of the pile-raised dwelling, and the two white men listened gravely, 
while the Jakkery translated it into English as it is spoken on the 
coast, “Say be war-palaver in the bush, sah, and war-palaver no 
good just now. A white man leave Jaw creek factory with plenty 
Krooboys and cloth, but white man young and very sick, and big 
busht’ief with plenty men go down and chop them Krooboy for 
slave.” 

Graham started. “It’s young Armitage, and the fever must have 
got poor Winslow at last. Ask him when they left, and where the 
bushmen are. But why does he bring us word ?”’ he said. 

The messenger made answer, and the interpreter explained. 
“Them Ju-Ju men and headman savvy that if white man be killed the 
Voruba soldiers come up the creeks and burn all them town, so head- 
man have to fight or pay too much oil fine. Beside, that busht’ief 
give headman nothing; where he come in, eh? No, sah, the Lord 
give him sense too much.” , 
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Graham asked a few more hurried questions, and aa said, “ Give. 
this man some pieces of cloth, and send him away.” When he 
understood, the negro handed the trader his carved staff, saying in 
his own tongue, “ With this the white man may travel safely. See that 
the soldiers hang that bush thief,” and was gone. 

The trader strode impatiently up and down the verandah. ‘‘Con- 
fusion take all marauding bushmen,” he said. “ Now I must leave the: 
factory, just when we’re doing a roaring trade, for a two days march 
in this awful heat, and it’s doubtful if the troops can get through from 
the outpost in time. However, we can’t let that poor young fellow 
run the risk of being murdered. It’s the plunder they want of course, 
but if he resists, and he probably will, it’s even chances he gets shot. 
The Tokumboh people’s quiet game is easy to understand—their 
neighbours have threatened to burn them out more than once for 
keeping peace with us, and the headman and his Ju-Ju advisers have 
sense enough to see that it’s easier to let the Protectorate troops 
smash up their doubtful acquaintances than to do it themselves.” 
Then the love of excitement which had driven Graham up into that 
turbulent district awoke within him, and he said laughing, “ After all, 
it will break the deadly monotony, and there’ll be a nice little sur- 
prise in store for that bush ane if Ican get a in time. Call 
up four good matchet men.’ 

All day Graham lounged in the stern of a canoe sliding down the 
shimmering river, past miles of whitened reeds, stately oil-palms. 
whose curving fronds cast cool shadows across the sunlit water, and 
mighty cotton trees, two hundred feet from buttressed roots to top- 
most spray. Tall white lilies grew beneath their feet, creepers. 
draped each giant limb, and the air was heavy with the smell of 
steaming earth, and an odour as of all manner of spice. Night fell, 
and still he travelled fast through the clammy fever mist, while the 
forest woke to life around him, and all next day he waded through 
splashy swamps where steam veiled the bubbling mire and sickening 
exclamations rose up from the rotting ooze. It.was towards the 
close of afternoon when worn out and daubed with mire he plodded 
very wearily along the banks of a muddy creek, straining every 
nerve to reach the Government outpost before darkness closed down. 
Then the panting of engines came through the steamy air, and 
Graham, with a hoarse “ Hurrah,” leaned thankfully against a palm. 
A long white launch with a machine gun in the bows swept round a 
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bend, the yellow water roaring apart in white wreaths before her as 
she churned her way up stream, and flinging his arms above his 


’ head Graham sent a wild yell ringing across the river. ‘The clang- 


ing of the engines ceased, the boiling beneath the bows grew still, 
and when the launch slid alongside the bank he climbed on board, a 
dirty, disreputable object, followed by his Krooboys. A bronzed 
official in yellow karki uniform, who with the aid of the fever-stricken 
lieutenant at his side, ruled that turbulent district in the name of the 
Niger Coast Protectorate, rose to greet him, “ You seem to have 
been in the wars, Graham,” he said. ‘‘ What can we do for you?” 

“Give me something to drink, and then I’ll talk,” was the character- 
istic. answer. ‘‘It would take the polish off anyone to flounder 
through every mudhole between here and Kotoko creek;” and the 
stalwart Captain Jardine smiled as he said, ‘‘ We’ve nothing but river 
water here, and I can’t recommend that. There are more germs of 
dysentry and other kinds of pestilence in this wicked creek than 
anywhere else in the delta, and that’s saying a great deal, I’ve got 
ten men half dead now. You'll have to talk without.” 

Graham did, and the officer’s face grew grave as he listened. 
“‘ There’s no time to lose,” he said. ‘‘From what you say the bush- 
men will probably ambush them at the big crossing, but with good 
luck we’ll be there as well. It will be remembered in favour of the 
Tokumboh people that they let us know. Stir those fires, engineer.” 

An hour later the sound of a bugle awakened all the echoes of the 
tall oil-palms about the Konnoto outpost, and a dozen forest soldiers, 
tall black Yorubas from the Lagos hinterland, by whose aid the Pro- 
tectorate authorities maintain some kind of order among the savage 
Jakkery tribes marched out of the sun-baked compound, and took 
their places in the launch. When the little vessel swung out from the 
bank the valve was opened wide, and with panting engines she raced 
away into the crimson glare of sunset between the forest walls. 
Darkness closed suddenly down, and belts of fever-mist crawled out 
across the river, rising to the height of the shade-deck at times, and 
Captain Jardine stared anxiously ahead into the clammy whiteness 
which brings sickness and death to many a European, as they swept 
through it at twelve knots an hcur. But the beat of the clanging 
engines never slackened, and with a streak of red flame streaming 
aft from her funnel-ring, and her propeller whirling like a dynamo 
the launch drove on, faster and faster, into the darkness. 
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On the night following the afternoon when his hammock bearer 
stumbled, Henry Armitage lay camped in a great cottonwood forest 
beside a lonely river, where his little bell-tent was pitched amone the 
flanged buttresses which supported the massy column of a cotton tree. 
Below l2y a waste of mangrove-covered slime, alive with boring 
crabs, through which a narrow trail led down to the muddy river, but 
Armitage waited for dawn to cross. The Haussas declared there 
were signs that the tribesmen were stalking them through the bush, 
and probably watching the river. Floundering waist-deep in mire, 
or poling across on a raft, they would fall an easy prey, and be-ides, 
the Krooboys were too worn out to move another step. Armitage 
lay in the dimly lighted tent, trying to coax a few morsels of rancid 
sardine and biscuit scaked in river water down his blackened 
throat; while the Krooboys crouched among the dewy undergrowth 
and tall white lilies outside with their overloaded guns at hand, and 
one of the Haussas flitted noiselessly through the gloom beyond. 
The nature of the coastwise African is above all things changeable. 
Sometimes he will lie down and die; at others he will stand up and 
fight, and fight very stubbornly, too, as the frontier officials know. The 
intermittent fever is also spasmodic in its violence, and the young 
white man felt a little stronger now. Presently as he knelt beside 
the brass-bound medicine chest which is to be found in every African 
factory, fumbling among the phials, he started violently, for a 
shadowy object filled the entrance to the tent. Then he choked 
back a cry of relief, for fever and the climate play havoc with a 
white man’s nerves in Africa, as a voice he knew said quietly, “Plenty 
leaves rustle in bush, sah. I will go for see if bushman live.” 

“Very well, Attou,” he answered, and turned the lamp full on to 
find the draught he sought. Then walking feebly forward he leaned 
against a palm looking out into the night. There was a crescent 
moon overhead, and a mass of interlacing foliage rose blackly against 
the star-strewn azure above, but it was very dark below, and steam 
rolled in columns from the face of the hidden river, while the clammy 
heat and the mingled odours of the river mud, rotting leaves, and 
lily flowers were almost overpowering. Somewhere below a flounder- 
ing alligator splashed noisily, and there was a great chirruping and 
croaking of frogs, while the eerie cry of a leopard quivered through 
the steam, but no sound of human presence could be heard in all the 
shadowy forest. Presently Armitage fancied something rustled among 
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the undergrowth, and with a warning whisper to the Krooboys, 
straightened his aching limbs and stood upright, which a wiser man 
would not have done, with the illuminated tent glimmering like a big 
Chinese lantern behind him. So for a space he waited with throbbing 
pulse, the locks of the long-Dane guns “ click-clacking’”’ about him, 
and then a red streak rent apart the darkness, and simultaneously 
with the dull roar of slow-burning trade-powder a flight of ragged 
potleg whirred past, and ripped through the lighted canvas. 

‘*Don’t fire until you see them, Krooboys,”’ he cried, though his 
voice was hollow and strained ; and then ere the echoes had died 
away the sharp ringing of a Snider set them leaping from trunk to 
trunk again. 

Afterwards there was silence, a very trying silence, until a voice 
cried out, “Don’t shoot,” and the big Haussa strode into camp. 
Throwing back the breech of the smoking rifle, he said softly in his 
own tongue, “ That was a very ignorant bushman—he will know 
better now,” and added in the coast palaver, “Plenty men watch 
them river. What you do now, sah?” 

“Wait for dawn,” was the quiet answer, “and then we'll cross that 
river in their teeth.” 

The ex-soldier understood. ‘It is good palaver,” he said to his 
comrades, “and this white man is doubtless of the same tribe as the © 
officer man with whom I, Corporal Attou, drove the Ilorin horsemen 
when he was very sick of the fever—and they were not naked bush 
thieves. It is true, there will be some dead heathen at least in thar 
river before they stop our way,” and the speaker patted the breach of 
his rifle affectionately. 

After this Armitage dare not relight his lamp, and tormented by 
bloodthirsty mosquitoes, and nearly driven mad by carnivorous ants 
which bite like scorpions, and leave their mandibles ir the flesh, he lay 
upon the steaming earth, straining his ears to catch the first sound of 
a crawling foe, ana longing for the dawn. Whether the bushmen 
would rush them there, or crossing the river, and whether they in- 
tended to take his life or only seize the Krooboys, he did not know, 
but he determined they should have neither without a grim struggle 
first. At last, when the mist grew denser as the air grew cool, there 
was a stealthy rustling and crackling of undergiowth, and a splashing 
in the river, while someone called hoarsely far off in the mist. 

“ Be ready with the guns, >but [’ll shoot the first man who fires 
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before I tell him,” said Armitage, and this time his voice rang — 
clear, while the Krooboys growled savagely as they laid their powdér 
flasks and matchets beside them. Under the influence of strong 
excitement the white man had shaken the grip of the fever from him, 
as white men have done before; and the Krooboy aliens, who are 
not cowards in fierce fight in spite of occasional fits of childish weak- 
ness, breathed hard as they gripped the long barrels, and turned 
their rolling eyes towards the forest. Then another regular sound, 
which the white man at first failed to understand, came out of the mist, 
drawing nearer, until his heart leapt as he recognized the “ beat- 
beat” of engines. A warning yell rang out, loud and shrill, and was 
answered from the other side of the river, and he heard canoes being 
thrust hurriedly out from among the mangroves amid a babel of 
voices. Then a flintlock gun crackled somewhere in the bush, and 
was followed by a splash of many paddles, while as Armitage, breath- 
less with excitement, strained his eyes to pierce the gloom, a squat 
funnel crowned with a lip of yellow flame swept past below. An 
English voice answered his eager hail, “All right, we’re coming 
back,” it said, and with pounding engines and grinding screw the 
steamer drove on into the mist. 

Next a jarring, hammering roar, the voice of the machine gun in 
her bows, awakened all the echoes of the forest, and the splash of 
paddles ceased suddenly, commenced again, and grew fainter in the 
distance, while presently by the sound of eddying water and the 
gurgling of the wash he knew that the steamer was backing slowly 
towards them. Ten minutes later a line of men came floundering 
through the malodorous mud, and a tall officer in yellow khaki stood 
before him with a lantern in his hand. “ All right here. Anyone 
hurt?” he said; and Armitage’s teeth chattered strangely as he 
answered, “All well: thank heaven you came.” A reaction had set 
in, and now the strain had slackened h2 was shaking like a leaf in 
a shivering fit of fever. 

“That's right,” said Captain Jardine, for he it was. “If it had 
been daylight I would have caught them all, or stopped them any- 
way. As it was, we had only the sound for guide, and I expect they 
ran the canoes in under the mangrove boughs as usual, and mostly 
got away. Well, they’ll probably come to grief another day. Very 
glad we got through in time. Hallo, hold up. Catch him Graham,” 
and the burly trader seized the staggering man, and slipped his 
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arin quietly about his shoulder. ‘Ah, I understand poor fellow,” 
said the compassionate officer, “fever again, and too young for this 
kind of work. Help him on board the launch, someone, and the rest 
stay where you are; we're not going back to-night. There’s no use 
risking the destruction of the Government’s property upon a snag now, 
—it was different coming up—I think we are entitled toa rest at last.” 

Armitage was well treated on board the launch, and after they had 
bathed his face and arms with water freshened by vinegar and the 
juice of limes, he was in a fair way of being killed by kindness of 
the young lieutenant. As trader Graham said, ‘“ He’s broken down 
and very weak. Tinned soup and claret are good, so are fresh limes, 
quinine, and antipyrin ; but if you give them to him wholesale and at 
once, you must answer for the result. Sit up, Armitage, I'll feed you 
with the soup.” a 

Graham, like others of his kind, was not a man of prominent 
virtues, neither was one side of his character quite beyond suspicion, 
and the grim Protectorate official smiled as he watched him gently 
packing the palm-mat beneath the sick man’s shoulders, and coaxing 
him to eat, while his own subaltern laid out more tinned delicacies 
than a strong man could have devoured in a week. Then, snugly 
wrapped in clean blankets, with a mosquito bar drawn round, Armi- 
tage sank into a life-giving sleep, and trusting to the keen eyes of the 
Yoruba sentries the men in camp and launch sank into peaceful slumber. 

It was burning noon next day when Armitage woke up with a con- 
siderably lower temperature, and the two Europeans listened at- 
tentively while he told the story of that march in full, Captain Jardine 
asking questions now and then about the Haussa men. Then the 
Protectorate official glancing carelessly at his companion, said, “I 
suppose you know it’s uncertain whether they would have murdered 
you or not; I hardly think they would, if you had quietly given up 
up the Krooboys and the plunder—they know it’s a serious matter to 
take the life of a white man, but slaves are always marketable.” 

“Yes, I thought of that ;” was the quiet answer, “‘ but you know how 
how the contracts are made, we guarantee to return the Krooboys to 
the coast again, and the rubber and cloth belonged to the owners. 
You see, I was responsible for both, and they would have had to take 
my life before they laid their hands on either.” 

The Captain nodded gravely as he continued, “I’m short of well- 
drilled men, and those Haussas will not be any use to you, for that factory 
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will have to be closed. It’s too far away, and will only be a temptation 
to the bush marauders. I’ll go ashore and interview them now.” —_. 

Presently he stood in the little camp, and asked in the semi-Arabic 
tongue of the hinterland which like many of his stamp he spoke, 
“‘ Where is the Haussa-man Attou?” The big negro strode forward 
and halted, looking at the whiteman who spoke his tongue until the 
captain said, ‘‘Is that the way to stand before an officer,” and in- 
stinctively his hand went up in salute, as though the battered palm- 
leaf hat upon his head had been the regulation crimson fez. 

“Rank and number!” said Captain Jardine ; and when the answer 
was given, asked sternly, ‘‘ Where are the discharge papers—and why 
are you here? Let the tale be true, for I, too, am an officer of the 
Government.” 

The big Moslem stood very erect as he said, ‘“‘ My people do not 
speak with the lying tongue of the heathen. I, Attou, and these men 
swore service to a young white officer in the Lagos bush, and we 
served him well, for he was an officer to follow. When he was 
burned and nearly blind, the time the bush tribers fired the huts, the 
Ilorin horsemen came upon us, many strong. and we were not twelve 
in all. But the young officer man he crawled from his bed to the 
machine gun, and there were many dead Ilorin when the rest they 
fled. But our master died of the fever, and the new officer knew 
neither our speech nor the ways of the forest—so we came away, 
and the tale is true.” 

“It is. I knew the poor fellow well,” said the captain aside to his 
subaltern, and added, “ And now it is not fitting that soldier men 
should work about the factories like the naked Krooboys. I offer you 
service with me, but the man who leaves without my word will 
assuredly be shot.” 

The negro’s eyes sparkled as he answered, “ It is true, but we are 
the white trader’s servants now.” 

‘‘He gives you full discharge,” was the quick reply. ‘Come on 
board the launch and you will see.” 

Half an hour later the white painted launch was panting down 
stream again, and at the Government outpost Armitage parted with 
his three faithful servants. In due time he recovered from the fever, 
and the Krooboys were shipped back to Liberia, while the young 
Englishman went up into the lonely swamps no more. His employers 
decided to abandon that factory, and appointed him full agent in charge 
of one of their largest stations on a healthier part of the coast. 











Lady Artists. 


By DARLEY DALE. 
“ Beauty is truth, truth beauty,—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.” 
KEaTs. 
THE world has seen one Sappho. 

This remark is not so irrelevant to the subject before us as it may 
at first sight appear to be, for although in this article it is with the 
art of painting we propose to deal, yet our opening statement which 
we make in fear and trembling, knowing the storm of indignation 
it will excite in certain quarters, refers to all branches of art—archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting and poetry. No, we have not forgotten 
Sappho, the exception which tests the rule. 

And now let us whisper very, very low; let us write diamond 
or smallest type in the margin, and beg the printer to attend to it. 


There are no great lady-artists. 
The murder is out, the ground is cleared, our soul is delivered. 


There has been Homer, there has been Shakspeare, there has 
been Dante, there have been Appelles and Michael Angelo; there 
have been Raphael, Titian, Rubens; but there has never been a 
woman-poet, a woman-sculptor, a woman-architect, a woman-pain- 
ter, whose name can be mentioned in the same breath, nay, in the 
same century as any one of these, the world’s greatest artists. 

But to come to our particular branch of art and to more modern 
days, where is the lady-artist to rank with Turner, or Millais, or ~ 
Leighton ? 

There is a formidable rival to Wouvermanns and Cuyp and 
Cooper in Rosa Bonheur, and we do not forget certain battle pieces 
painted by a woman’s hand; but setting aside these, and granting 
that much good work—yea, excellent work is done by lady artists, 
the fact remains that there has never been a feminine Raphael or 
Titian or any lady-artist to rank with the great painters of the world. 

Now, it cannot be pleaded that woman-artists in these modern 
times have not the same advantages as men, for they have. They 
can attend the same schools of art, the doors of the life-school are 
open to them, they have studios of their own in London and Paris, in 
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Florence and Rome, they can and do set their easels in all the great 
European art galleries side by side with those of the men-students ; 
in fact every advantage which men-artists enjoy they also have, 
except what Nature has denied them; namely: the same physical 
strength and economy, the same firmness of touch, the same perfect 
control of muscles and nerves, the same powers of conception and 
construction, of observation and generalisation. 

Their eyes may be as true, perhaps; their appreciation of colour 
is quite as delicate and subtle, their sense of beauty as keen, their 
thirst for it as great, but when they have gone through the same 
course of study as the men-students, are the results as good? If 
they were we should find the pictures of other lady-artists besides 
Rosa Bonheur and Lady Butler the centre of attraction at the Salons 
and the Royal Acedemy. 

There is one branch of painting in which women excel men—the 
painting of flowers; but as a rule they are not now content to follow 
this particular line of art. 

One would have thought that water-colour was a medium specially 
adapted for the expression of woman’s artistic genius, for it is to oils 
what woman is to man, more subtle, more mysterious, softer, ten- 
derer, purer, capable of more infinite gradation of tone, its weaker; 
but so far women have not taken the front places in the ranks of 
water-colour painters. 

Perhaps in the good days that are coming when women have 
learnt by experience in what they are-superior and in what inferior 
to man, there will arise a woman-genius who shall revolutionise 
water-colour painting, and create a new school, and immortalise 
herself and be to Raphael and Titian what Sappho is to Homer, and 
do even more for art than Miss Kate Greenaway has accomplished. 

Meanwhile the lady-artist is an established fact amongst us, one 
by no means to be ignored, for she takes herself very seriously, as 
her mother and family know to their cost. But we must be thank- 
ful for small mercies we are told, and if she being very young does 
not also belong to the Impressionist school, her friends have, indeed, 
cause to rejoice greatly. 

The young Impressionist is, to put it mildly, rather a trying per- 
son in many ways; her opinions on Art and on every other subject 
are not only decided but they are expressed with all the authority 
and experience which twenty summers, including two years in a 
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French studio can give. She speaks of the Old Masters with de- 
risive scorn. Don’t talk to her of Vandyck’s and Rembrandt’s 
portraits, which took a year or two to paint, and years and years of 
hard study, added to that fire from Heaven which enables only 
a few of its special favourites, to acquire the necessary technical 
knowledge to be able to paint them. She will paint your portrait 
in the Impressionist style in a couple of hours. 

Rembrandt and Vandyck, indeeed! They are not init. Don’t 
talk to her of execution and finish; a lump of paint stuck on her 
canvas with her palette-knife in the right place, in half a minute, is 
worth months of stippling, softening and finishing. It is the im- 
pression the sitter makes on her mind that she wants to give, not a 
slavish copy of flesh tints, and this she does in a couple of hours in 
as few bold, oh! very bold, strokes, and as much paint as she can 
heap on in the time. 

If you humbly hope your personality does not make the same 
impression on others that it appears to have made on what our 
young Impressionist is pleased to call her mind, you are old-fash- 
ioned and ignorant of the true principles of Art, though you may 
know your Ruskin thoroughly, and have studied for years in all the 
best galleries in Europe, and have fondly hoped you knew a good 
picture when you saw it. Nonsense! you are not educated upto 
the Impressionist school, they know how to 

‘From vulgar bounds with brave disorder part, 
And snatch a grace beyond the reach of art.”’ 

The Impressionist: artist affects a style of dress which certainly 
requires a great deal of courage, but which she hopes proclaims at 
once her profession and her views to all beholders; her towzled hair 
is a sight to behold; her hats are of monstrous size and most fear- 
fully and wonderfully made; her gowns are extraordinary, the more 
so the better, in shape and cut, and marvellous in colour, while the 
general effect is certainly very striking, though it does not always 
suggest that the fair Impressionist is only an eccentric young woman 
pursuing the harmless calling of a lady-artist. 

The Impressionist lady-artist always smokes at her work when there 
there is anyone in her studio to see her doing it, but she is not 
peculiar in this; many other lady-artists who have lived in foreign 
studios have acquired the same habit, indulged under similar 


restrictions. 
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This studio life for women is one of the developments of modern 
times ; many girls have their own studios in London away from their 
homes, in which they spend a great part of their day, and entertain 
their friends, giving ‘‘at homes” and afternoon teas in them; some, of 
course, are content with a north room in their own houses, while 
others go abroad and study there, living a “ Bohemian ” life. 

There are many ways in which a lady-artist can earn money; 
book-illustrations offer occupation to a great many; the art of design 
opens out a very wide field: designs for wall-papers, for cretonnes, 
for Christmas and birthday cards, for book-covers, for furniture, 
for church-embroidery, for fancy-work of all kinds, can be done 
by the lady-artist, besides the higher work of painting pictures and 
portraits. 

On the whole the life of the lady-artist is a very useful and 
pleasant one, and where there is talent and capacity for hard work it 
may also be a lucrative career. 





G@he Hand of Sate. 


By E. POWELL-HAILL. 


Author of ‘“‘ Pimpone,” ‘* As HanpsomeE Does,” etc. 


One dark September night, about eleven o’clock, Dr. Riddell was 
turning down his study lamp preparatory to retiring to rest, when 
a violent ring at the bell set stirring all the dormant echoes of 
the quiet, roomy house. The sudden breaking of the complete 
silence startled him; he turned up the light again and paused, 
wondering who could be in such immediate need of his services. 
There was no one very ill in the village, he knew. While he was 
musing, the ring was repeated with three-fold energy, so, taking up 
the lamp, he went to the hall door and opened it about a foot. The 
light shone on a tace which immediately jerked itself as near to the 
doctor’s as the narrow aperture would permit. It was a tanned, 
unshaven face, none too clean, and the doctor’s first impression was 
that he had to deal with tramps. But the ragged visage did not 
attempt to force its way further, and presently began speaking eagerly 
and breathlessly. 
*‘ For Christ’s sake, sir—doctor, come along quick.” 
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‘Hallo! hallo! What’s the matter?” asked the doctor, as he 
threw the door wide open in his interest at the man’s obvious con- 
cern. 

‘““One of my co’—very bad. Come along, doc’, he’s peggin’ out 
fast, I tell you.” 

“Where is he?” inquired the doctor, looking hard at the man, 
who was a stranger to the place. 

“ Travellin’ show—up the lane. This way, I’ll show you,’ and 
he pointed with his hand somewhere over the country-side. 

His earnestness was an assurance of good faith; so Doctor Rid- 
dell took back the lamp, and presently returned, wrapped in a thick 
Inverness cape, prepared to follow wherever his visitor should lead. 
The man started off at a swinging pace, and the doctor was hard 
put to it to keep up with him. 

“Who is the man, and what is the matter with him ?” he asked, 
as they hurried along. 

‘¢ Fever, I think—ravin’ like a madman,” answered the showman, 
not abating his pace. ‘You see, I run a travellin’ theatre, and I 
took this chap on to play the big parts. His name’s George—King 
George we calls him, ’cause of his ways. Keeps himself to himself, 
as the sayin’ is. But he’s the man for the job; knows all Shakes- 
peare by heart. Ten bob a week I pays him, and his feed. It’sa 
tall figger, but I’d double it sooner than lose him. I always thought 
him a bit touched in the head; but yesterday he was reg’lar bad, 
and this mornin’, just afore he gets up, he begins shoutin’ out all sorts 
of silly things—could hear him a mile off. I give him a stiff dose of 
gin to send him to sleep, but it didn’t do him no good. Not a bit! 
He’s been quiet all day, but to-night he starts cussin’ and ravin’ as — 
if the ‘Old ’Un’ had him—clean off his box. Keeps a-settin’ up 
and sayin’ his parts as if he was on the boards and playin’ them all 
at once.” 

Further questions from the doctor elicited the fact that at their 
last stopping place there was an outbreak of typhoid fever just before 
they left. 

After. a walk of some two miles, the man turned on to a common 
where, at a short distance from the road, several caravans and 
property wagons were drawn up. A few of the “company” were 
standing in a group at the foot of the steps leading up to the door of 


ayellow-painted van. They presented the usual appearance which 
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characterises this class of wanderers, and judging by it they occu- 
pied the lowest rung of the travelling showman’s ladder. _ The _ 
doctor had scarcely time to observe anything else, for his guide 
sprang nimbly up the steps, and with ‘‘ This way, doc’,” held the 
door open for the other to enter. 

The interior was dull and dirty, the evil-smelling lamp, suspended 
by a chain from the roof, only serving with its dim and flickering 
light to make the surroundings appear still more miserable. 

The doctor’s eyes at once rested on a low, fold-up iron bedstead 
on which lay stretched a man. He was only partly concealed by the 
dirty coverlet, which in his delirium, he had tried to fling from him. 
It did not require a second glance from a medical man to perceive 
that he was in a high state of fever. On the doctor going nearer, 
the figure on the bed sat bolt upright, and with the appearance and 
gestures of a madman, began once more to talk and act as if he were 
before the footlights. He, however, soon became quieter, owing to 
exhaustion, and his head once again sank on the pillow, while he 
began muttering at intervals, “‘If ’twere done when it is done, 
then——’ . . . . ‘I willbe revenged!’ . . . . ‘Butno!’ 
- . « « ‘Away,away!’ ... . ‘Thenightislong’ ... . 
‘Conscience makes cowards of us all.’” 

At length he ceased, and seemed to sleep, and the docter stepped 
up to the bedside to examine him carefully. Then he began to put 
on his gloves in that matter-of-fact way which comes of long acquain- 
tance with such sights of suffering humanity. The manager touched 
him on his arm and in a tremulous voice, with a look of genuine 
concern, asked what he thought of the case. 

‘‘ Help should have been obtained before,” was the reply. ‘ But 
I will not deceive you: there is little hope.” And with a short 
‘*Good night!” the doctor left him to reflections which were not 
altogether pleasant. 

For three days the patient grew weaker and weaker, and on the 
fourth, the doctor saw that his hours were numbered. The sufferer, 
although quiet and conscious, seemed very uneasy in his mind, and 
as his restless eye roved round and round the van, settling every now 
and again on the doctor’s face, one could easily see that something 
more than his illness was worrying him. 

At length he said, “I’m past your aid, doctor. I’m done this 
time.” 
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Doctor Riddell did not deceive him, and there was silence for 
some minutes, until he spoke again. 

‘‘ Doctor, my time is short. I have a confession which it would 
ease me to make. I shall be in torture until I have unburdened my-. 


self. Will you listen ?” 
“‘ Surely,” said the doctor, gently, ‘“‘ this is a matter for a clergy- 


man, not for me.” 

“No, no, it matters not who. Besides, there is no time now. 
You will perhaps think the story a sad one, and forget it, while I—I 
shall die the easier for telling it. Come! You consent?” 

The -doctor seated himself at a short distance from the cot, and 
composed himself to listen patiently, if unwillingly. 

“You are an educated man, doctor, and a gentleman, and that is. 
why I would tell the story to you. I am an educated man also, but 
a vagabond. Opportunities as numerous, and prospects as bright as: 
any man could wish for, I have had and cast away, well knowing 
the consequences. My present condition is due solely to my utter 
folly and perverseness. I make no excuses, they would be idle; [ 
express no regret, it is too late.” 

“Do not say so,” said the doctor, earnestly ; “there is still time.’ 

‘¢ Too late! Only a miracle of God’s could unravel in a moment 
the knots and tangles of my life. I have sown thistles, but Heaven 

knows I look not for wheat. Dying man as I am, I do not expect it, 
and so cannot bring myself to waste this last hour in futile prayer.” 

‘‘ Believe me you are wrong——” began the doctor. 

“TI am right,” said the man, impatiently ; “ but let us not waste 
words on it. Let me confess. Twelve years ago I was an under- 
graduate of Trinity. I went there simply and solely because it was: 
the usual road for a gentleman to travel. I had wealth, and every- 
thing that could enable a man to make his mark in the world. 
Most of my time at college was devoted to reading the old drama- 
tists, and studying everything connected with the stage; for my 
ambition was to be a playwright, and even to go on the boards my- 
self. At Trinity I met a man who was in every respect the very 
opposite to myself. We had absolutely nothing in common, and yet 
our acquaintance, once begun, ripened into a deep and cordial friend- 
ship.” 

The doctor was becoming interested. 


“We left college at the same time. He was going to London to 
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enter as a student at one of the hospitals, whilst I also intended to 
reside there in order to be in the midst of the theatrical profession. 
We took rooms together.” 

Heavens! Look at the doctor! Pale, and trembling all over, he 
is about to rise, but controls himself by a mighty effort, and remains 
seated. The sick man, with his face turned upward, sees nothing. 

‘One or two odd engagements in minor positions led up to a per- 

‘manent one, and very soon I was taking an important part in a first- 
class company. I was rising fast. About this time my friend fell 
in love with, and was betrothed to, a young French lady. She was 
a beautiful girl, light-hearted and merry—shallow in the extreme, but 
such a one as would make a good or bad wife according as she had 
a good or bad husband. As the wife of my friend, she would have 
been a good woman; but she possessed my soul from the moment I 
saw her. I had money, plenty of it, while my friend was compara- 
tively poor. His future was to be as he made it. By a lavish dis- 
play of my wealth, I drew the girl away from him, for her perfect 
loveliness blinded me to all sense of justice and honour. Friendship 
and the ambition of years was cast aside, without compunction, for 
the cursed passion of a moment. He, poor fool, did not, or would 
not, see it. I persuaded her at last to throw in her lot with mine. 
The brilliant future I planned out and promised her turned the 
balance, and she consented. Without a word to the man who was 
grinding away for dear life for a future she was to share, we fled to 
Italy, to enjoy as we might our unhallowed alliance. Conscience 
had left us for very shame. Have patience, doctor, it is soon told.” 

Doctor Riddell had risen, white to the lips. He staggered up to 
the bed, with a look on his face no man had ever seen there before. 

“Told, did you say?” he exclaimed, his voice wavering with 
emotion. ‘Told? There is God’s hand in this! Do you know 
who Iam? Look at me, man—look at me, Richard Temple! Ha! 
ha!” and he actually laughed with excitement. 

The man started up in his bed, and looked wildly at the speaker. 

‘* Who—who are you that calls me by a name I forsook long 
ago?” 

“Who am I?” asked the doctor. “Look at me again. Look 
well—closely—so! Do you know me now?” 

‘‘No,” said the man, fearfully, in a whisper, sinking back on the 
pillow. ‘“*No! You are not——” 
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** You lie!” broke in the doctor. ‘J am Arthur Riddell, the man 
you called friend, and robbed of half his life when you vilely cheated 
him of earthly hope. Now do you recognise me?” 

The actor looked at him earnestly. 

‘‘It must be so,” he said in an awed voice, as though speaking to 
himself; ‘‘ no other man on earth knew.’ 

“Tt is so,” said the doctor; and after a moment’s silence, during 
which he controlled himself somewhat: ‘If our meeting had been 
different—if I had met you in health and strength, Temple, there 
would have been a bitter reckoning between us. But I am disarmed 
This is God’s work, and I leave it in His hands. You spoke truth 
just now, I believe you. If there is any justice above you shall reap 
your reward. Go on! Quick! What you tell me I had already 
guessed. What has become of—her ?” 

The man was sinking fast, and he continued in a voice so faint 
that his listener had to bend forward to hear him. 

“ We travelled through Italy, France and Germany, then back to 
the Riviera ; and when conscience returned, as it ever does, endea- 
voured at the gaming tables to still its voice, and rob the past of its 
regrets. Need I say that this was beyond our powers? There and 
then it was that she—I will not speak her name—showed me what 
she really was.” 

‘‘Spare her,” said the doctor. ‘‘ Would you, with your last 
breath, place the blame on her to excuse your own misdeeds?” 

‘“‘[ make excuses! Have I not said they would be idle? I tell 
you of matters as they appeared to me then. My offence, I know, 
was worse than hers, in proportion as my knowledge of right and . 
wrong was greater. I gave life to all her desires, when | should, 
with my more mature discernment, have stifled them at birth. With 
each fulfilment they grew stronger and more numerous, until at last 
it was beyond my power to guide or avert them. She robbed me, 
and left me for a rich and handsome Italian, who had paid her some 
attentions. I challenged him, and in the duel which followed, 
spoiled his beauty for ever. He had influence: I was seized and 

imprisoned for a time. What my thoughts were in confinement no 
one can ever know. There I was shut up as a common felon for 
punishing a man for an offence I had already been worse guilty of 
myself, A dishonourable life, a blasted career, and a friend worth 
all the women born lost for ever,—through what? Not through 
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the woman—no; but all through the mad passion of a moment, 
which should have been trampled under foot at a single thought. 
All the black, black history of those past months came thronging 
back upon my memory; and the regrets!——-__ Ah! I have sinned 
much, Riddell, but I have suffered also. I set foot in England 
almost penniless. I was nigh starving when I fell in with this 
showman, for I had not the health and strength, much less the 
inclination, to try and regain my old position. I have remained here 
ever since, waiting, full of remorse, but without hope, for the end. 
It has come at last. Only twelve months ago I was in London, 
and—the world is small—met her in the street. She recognized me, 
struck me in the face, and spat at me. Riddell, as surely as I was 
the cause of it all, she was living the life of a common——” 

“Hush! For God’s sake, hush!’ Let me hear no more.” And 
the doctor buried his face in his hands. 

There was silence for some minutes. 

‘“* Riddell !—Arthur! ” 

Doctor Riddell looked up, and saw that the end was approaching 
fast. The effort and excitement had been too much for the worn- 


out frame. 

‘“‘T have suffered long. Do you forgive?” 

There was at least no anger left in the doctor’s voice, as he 
answered, “Temple, I am a human being. I should blaspheme to 
utter words of forgiveness, for so long as I live I can never forget. 
Pray to God while there is time; you are in His hands.” 

* * * * 

The showman was standing near at hand when the doctor came 
out. 

‘¢ How is he, doc’?” 

‘“‘ Better than ever he was in his life, my man—he’s dead.” 

The man was silent for a moment; then he slowly removed his 
hat, muttering in a dazed manner, ‘‘ Dead? Lord! I’d sooner ha’ 
chucked away a twenty-pun’ note—straight.”’ 

And probably there was no one sorrier in the world. 








Ghe White Moulvie. 
By “Vv.” 


PROLOGUE. 


Two men were ascending the path of a rocky defile in Northern India. 
The foremost was an Englishman of about thirty, with a spare, active 
figure and thin, dark face. He was in khaki; his rifle slung across his 
shoulder, a revolver and long knife in his belt. He was followed by a 
Pathan in the undress uniform of a native regiment. The path—if 
it could ke called by the name—was rough and dangerous; on the 
one side rose the rocky ridges of the Hindu Kush, their summits 
covered with perpetual snows. On the other a vast precipice fell into 
unfathomable depths. A false step meant instant death, but the sure- 
footed mountain ponies climbed like cats; and the two men rode for 
the most part in silence, now and again encouraging their horses with 
word and gesture, but their voices sounded faint in that immense 
Desolation. 

The Englishman had the closely-shut mouth which bespeaks a 
dominant will, but he had also the eyes of a dreamer: dark blue— 
almost black towards the pupil—and deeply sunk in his head; they 
could glitter on occasion like blue steel, but now they were dark, 
intense with the thoughts which possessed him. His senses were me- 
chanically on the alert, but in the vast grandeur of this solitary Temple 
of Nature, his soul was holding communion with a Vision of Strength 
above his own weakness; he was but an atom in the great universe, 
yet it seemed possible to reach out towards Infinity within sight of 
these solemn, snow-crowned mountains! 

He was the colonel of a native regiment stationed at Peshawur, and 
was now engaged in a secret and important embassy from the English 
Government to a man, whose reputation for sanctity and supposed 
miraculous powers gave him enormous influence over the fierce tribes 
of the hills and lowlands, by whom he was apparently as beloved as 
feared. 

The “White Moulvie ” had consented to receive the English emis- 
sary, if he came alone with a Pathan guide. 

32 
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It was a dangerous mission, but all the more acceptable on that 
account to George Sartoris, who had been immediately selected by 
the authorities as the only man capable of carrying it through with 
success. He was master of all the native languages spoken on the 
frontier; with unwearying patience he had studied the under-currents 
of native life, especially that vein of occult knowledge, so powerful, so 
mysterious an agent in the East, but utterly incomprehensible to the 
average Western mind. Sartoris’ intellect was of that type which 
patiently investigates, groping its way step by step in the darkness, 
conscious all the while of latent powers as yet but dimly guessed at. 
For a long time he had eagerly desired to see the White Moulvie, whose 
reputation for sainthood séemed deserved, as his influence was exercised 
unfailingly for good over the wild tribesmen, and Sartoris’ own Ideals 
of Life being essentially lofty, he was quick to recognise the nobility 
in another nature, though divided from it by a gulf of racial and religi- 
ous prejudice he would fain have crossed if he could. He was not without 
a secret hope that, in the solemnity of these mountain solitudes, he and 
the mystericus White Moulvie might meet soul to soul as brothers, 
striving by different paths to unravel the veiled mysteries of their 
being, and to rise, if possible, nearer to the Divine Essence of Him 
who had created them both. His meditations were roughly disturbed. 

Suddenly from out the silence rang a cry of fear and agony, so 
horrible in its terror that the very horses swerved and trembled. At 
the same instant a heavy, dark body seemed projected from the rocks 
above their heads, and striking the ground at their feet, diseppeared 
in the depths below them. A few inches nearer, and so narrow was 
the path on which they stood, that they themselves must have been 
hurled into the abyss. 

Both men dismounted simultaneously, and peered beneath. Ona 
ledge of rock, a few feet below them, lay a huddled-up figure, at first 
appearance utterly still, but presently there was a stir, a movement, 
and a wild, white face gazed imploringly at the other two faces look- 
ing down upon it. 

“‘ Allah be thanked he did not strike us in his fall,” said the Pathan, 
devoutly. ‘‘His time is come, and death will come quickly.” He 
made a gesture as he spoke, towards a vulture floating tranquilly above 
their heads. 

George Sartoris’ mouth tightened grimly as he unslung his rifle, 
but he was too much accustomed to the callousness of the Eastern 
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mind to human life to be repelled; sometimes he even fancied that 
this indifference was the result of a larger standpoint than the Western 
scrupulousness regarding it. If death was but a change of condition, 
why did it matter so much when it came to a man? Yet to the 
wretched creature lying at his feet it seemed at that moment of the 
utmost importance. 

‘Give me the rope, Mahomet Ghazi Khan,” he said, “ and talk not 
of what thou dost not understand. It may be that the All-Merciful 
will preserve him yet.” 

They were speaking in Pushtoo, and their voices in the clear atmos- 
phere penetrated far. A gleam of hope came into that agonised face 
still gazing up at them. The Pathan stared incredulously at Sartoris; 
this determination to save an unimportant life at all hazards even at 
the risk of personal safety, was incomprehensible to him, but the 
Colonel Sahib’s iron will was as unquestionable as Fate ; therefore, 
contenting himself with an expostulating shrug of his shoulders, he 
began undoing the coil of rope, without which no man travels in those 
mountainous regions, secured it firmly round a projecting rock, 
whilst Sartoris fastened it round his waist ; then as George dropped into 
space, the Pathan flung himself an the ground, slowly paying out the 
rope with the swinging figure attached to it, and guiding it as he did 
so towards the little plateau. 

Sartoris reached it in safety ; cautiously, for fear of over-balancing 
himself, he undid' the rope from his own waist and fastened it round 
the almost unconscious man. The Pathan then slowly drew him up the 
cliff, and Sartoris, clinging to the face of the rock, waited for his turn. 
The grim hills towered above his head, and sloped beneath his feet ; 
only an experienced mountaineer could have faced that height and 
depth without quailing, but his nerves were like tempered steel, an 
atom in the midst of immersities he stood on that narrow ledge, 
fearless and unabashed. 

Mahomet Ghazi Khan gave a long breath of admiration and relief 
when at last he swung his Colonel into safety once more. Sartoris 
bent over the man he had tried to save, but he seemed past noticing 
anything: he forced some brandy down his throat, then with the 
assistance of the Pathan lifted him on to one of the ponies, securing 
him firmly. ‘ 

They resumed their journey quickly, riding and leading the other 


pony by turns,'for the light was beginning to fade, and they had still 
32* 
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some distance to go before they reached their destination. As they 
ascended ever higher and higher towards the kotal, the air became 
more and more keen, until it almost took away their breath, but in 
spite of their exhaustion the two men struggled on with dogged persis- 
tence, till at last at a turn in the pathway they met him whom they had 
come so far to seek—the White Moulvie. 

He stood at the head of the narrow defile, a tall figure, clad in a 
white garment reaching to his feet; the evening light fell on the 
bronze beauty of his face, and there was something in its stately 
purity which inspired an involuntary reverence. 

‘“Ye are welcome, my sons!” said the Moulvie, in a deep, sweet 
voice, speaking in the Pushtoo dialect. ‘ Blessed be he who is ready 
to lay down his life for the meanest of the creatures of Allah; the 
path of Sacrifice ever leads to the gate of Knowledge, as he who 
treads it will find.” 

He flashed a brilliant smile on Sartoris as he spoke, and it seemed 
at that moment as if the man’s soul shone through the human body, 
transfiguring it with an almost unearthly beauty; was it only the white 
snow-light reflected from the mountain behind him, or was ita positive 
radiance emanating from himself? Sartoris could not have said ; but 
the Pathan prostrated himself. 

**My lord knows the past without need of words,” he said, in awe- 
struck tones. 

“ The past lays its hand on the present,” answered the Moulvie with 
another smile, and beckoning them to follow him, he turned and went 
up the path. 

He paused before an entrance in the rock, and beckoning with his 
hand, bade them unbind the injured man from the pony and carry 
him in. They entered a narrow passage which gradually widened 
into a cave in which was a fire and cooking utensils; this led into 
another, lighted by a swinging lamp, and furnished with some degree 
ofcomfort. A roll ofa book in the Sanskrit character lay open on the 
ground, and a sort of divan in the corner was piled with rugs and 
cushions ; on this they laid the sick man, and the Moulvie, after bid- 
ding Mahomed Ghazi Khan look after the horses and cook the supper, 
knelt down by him, and with experienced hands proceeded to remove 
his clothes and examine his injuries; he was bruised from head to 
foot, and an arm and leg were broken. These the Moulvie set with 
the utmost skill and gentleness, he rubbed his body all over with some 
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Sweet-smelling ointment, then holding a phial to his lips, forced some 
drops of the cordial down his throat ; the effect was instantaneous, the 
man’s face resumed its natural colour, he breathed regularly, he was 
no longer swooning but sleeping quietly. 

The Moulvie rose to his feet and turned to George Sartoris, who 
had been watching him with the keenest interest. 

‘Our methods. of healing are quicker than yours, my son,” he said, 
with a smile. ‘The patient might be cured of his broken bones and 
bruises by to-morrow if I so willed, but he shall lie there and suspend 
his wickedness for a space. It is an evil life which thou hast saved; how- 
beit, the time is not yet ripe for its purification.” He unhung the swinging 
lamp as he spoke, and threw the light on the sleeper’s face. ‘‘ Look 
well at the man, Sartoris Sahib,” he said, “for he shall cross thy path 
again and strive to injure thee through thy beloved: but fear not for 
her, or for thyself, for the power of the Light is stronger than the 
power of the Dark.” 

Sartoris bent down, and, with a fascination for which he could 
scarcely account, gazed fixedly at the unconscious face. It was that 
of a man about his own age, evidently an Eurasian, for while the hair 
and colouring were fair, the features and long, supple limbs were 
unmistakably Eastern in type, and there was something indefinably 
repulsive in this blending of race. The shape of the head, the mould- 
ing of the face was intellectually powerful, but the thin lips were cruel; 
and the Colonel, whose perceptions were remarkably fine, experienced 
a curious sensation of aversion, much the same as that which exists 
between animals and their natural enemies. 

“‘ Woe be unto thee, thou sinful soul,” said the Moulvie, mournfully, 
still holding the lamp above his head; “thou hast been in the Garden 
of All Knowledge, thou hast received the Gift, and dost employ it for 
thine own vile purposes. instead of as a means of raising thy Soul-life 
nearer to the Most High; woe be unto thee, for the Judgment will 
surely come, and the intellect thou degradest shalt be taken from thee, 
and thou shalt become lower than the beasts.” 

The Moulvie’s voice died away in a shuddering sigh, and there 
seemed something indescribably solemn in those terrible condem- 
natory words, spoken with such evident shrinking and reluctance over 
the unconscious sleeper. 

For the Colonel, the next few days passed like some wonderful 
dream; in them he concluded his political mission, and himself 
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entered the Garden of Knowledge, learning many strange and 
spiritual truths of this man, whose whole life was one constant striving 
after the Divine. And this Desire after the Best forms the inner 
shrine of all religions worthy of the name, and on this holy ground 
men of the most diverse creeds unite, for the End is the same, though 
the paths which lead to It may lie far apart. 

On the morning of Sartoris’ departure, the two men stood on the 
plateau in front of the cave, the great snow mountains glittered in the 
sunshine above their heads, the narrow, rocky pathway wound below 
them, at the head of which stood Mahomed Ghazi Khan with the 
horses. 

“Farewell, my son,” said the Moulvie, “and the blessing of the 
All-Merciful go with thee; though we may not meet again in the 
body, thou hast learnt sufficient to know that our spirits may touch. 
In the hour of thy need I will be with thee, uniting my strength with 
thine. Clothe thyself with Purity as with a garment, so shall no evil 
harm thee.” 

A few moments more and Sartoris was descending the rocky path- 
way towards Peshawur; he turned at the corner, the Moulvie still 
stood on the kotal, his white figure silhouetted against the grey- 
blue sky, his face full of kindly benediction. 





CHAPTER I. 


Ir was a high festival, and one of the great churches in Paris was 
filled from end to end with a crowd of worshippers waiting for the 
elevation of the Host. George Sartoris had accompanied his sister 
and her French husband to the service; they were both devout 
Catholics, and it was the ardent desire of the Comtesse de Brienne, that 
the brother she loved so devotedly should also enter the true faith, as 
she considered it. ; 

Sartoris had but lately returned from India, and readily acceded to 
her request that he would accompany her and her husband to Mass ; 
for him all religions were sacred, and the varied outward forms but 
different paths to the Holy of Helies. Leaning behind a pillar, he 
listened dreamily to the exquisite music, and watched the people, 
some listless, some earnest, but all with their burden of sorrow or sin 
to lay, whether consciously or unconsciously, at the feet of Him, whose 
compassions are infinite. 
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Suddenly he became aware of a man standing by his side, who 
was also a listener. He was a head and shoulders taller than the rest 
of the congregation, and there was something about his personality 
which marked him from the crowd: it was a strangely powerful face, 
intellectually as well as spiritually, but spiritual in an evil sense, and 
as George Sartoris watched it, the same feeling of aversion stole over 
him as years before in the cave of the White Moulvie. 

For with a flash of comprehension, he recognised the man whose life 
he had saved on the ridge of the Hindu Kush! It was an extra- 
ordinary meeting, and the Colonel, mindful of the Moulvie’s warning, 
instinctively recoiled from it, but as he moved away the fellow turned 
towards him with a sneer on his lips. 

‘Monsieur is also not a worshipper?” he whispered. “Ah! the 
poor fools! truly it makes one smile: this marvellous pretence of de- 
votion, this passion, this emotion! but it is easily forgotten on the 
steps of the church. Bah! I could tell monsieur a few things in the 
lives of these devotees, both priests and people, which would astonish 
him. But what will you? Evil is ever stronger than Good; there- 
fore let us follow the Stronger !”’ 

The suggestive words seemed like loathsome beasts crawling over 
a fair surface, and the Colonel’s eyes dwelt curiously for a moment on 
the wicked, smiling mouth. It was evident the man did not recognise 


_ him, and his own face was impenetrable as he said, interrogatively, 


‘“‘ Monsieur has possibly found countless opportunities of following the 
Stronger in this charming city of Paris!” 

The other laughed derisively under his breath, and at that moment 
the bell rang, the Host was elevated. and the crowd of worshippers 
prostrated themselves; Sartoris bent his head reverently, when 
he looked up again his attention was arrested by two women kneeling 
in front of him: one was a girl, the other no longer young. 

The girl had one of those haunting, unforgetable faces which float 
across the memory like an echo. She knelt on the frie-dieu, a slen- 
der figure in a white gown, her nervous fingers tightly clasping the 
back of the chair ; the pale face the colour of tinted ivory was framed 
in soft bronze hair, and the great shadowy eyes raised to the Altar 
were full of an agony of supplication; it was a dumb appeal from the 
depths of some abyss, and she seemed too young to have thus realized 
the meaning of Despair and Fear. 

The elder woman was remarkably diminutive in stature; her face 
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was raddled with powder and paint, and she was idly picking at her 
chiffons and laces, in marked contrast to the absorbed devotion of her 
companion. 

At the same instant Colonel Sartoris became aware that the man 
beside him was also watching these two women, or rather that his 
mind was fixed in absorbed concentration upon the elder of the two. 
He was hypnotising her! At first she seemed unconscious of the cruel 
unflinching stare, then she moved her head, restlessly, like some poor 
fluttering bird under the basilisk eyes of a snake. 

The Colonel waited to see what would happen, the spiritual part of 
him all on the alert as in the face of danger, his whole being possessed 
with a fierce desire to help the poor little creature against her per- 
secutor. 

Suddenly, as if touched by an electric shock, she sprang to her 
* feet, tossing her arms wildly. 

“Fire! fire!” she yelled, shrilly; the high, penetrating voice 
reaching the furthest corner of the church. 

At that word, so full of terrible significance in Paris, the people 
started to their feet, bewildered. It was late afternoon, and in the dim 
light, the clouds of incense rolling from the Altar might easily be 
mistaken for smoke. The cry was taken up instantly, the panic spread, 
the crowd rushed wildly rowards the closed doors which could not be 
opened immediately. In consequence the people in front were pressed 
down and trampled on by those behind, and the church resounded with 
shrieks and groans. 

“Fiend!” muttered the Colonel, between his set teeth, turning 
sharply, but the author of this mischief had disappeared. 

Springing on to a chair, Sartoris, by voice and gesture, urged 
the people to remain were they were; the quiet assurance of his 
manner prevailed on those nearest to him to doso. Fortunately at 
that moment the doors were opened, and in the near prospect of 
safety the unreasoning panic subsided and the church emptied more 
slowly, but not before several people had been injured in the sudden 
rush. 

At her companion’s first terrified shriek, the girl started from her 
knees and flung herself upon her; she was now trying to soothe her, 
but in vain ; the frantic little creature seemed like one possessed, and 
was biting and striking at her like a wild cat. 

“Take care, mademoiselle; let me manage her,” said Sartoris, 
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hastily ; he had studied hypnotic cases in the East, and knew how to 
deal with them. The effect of his touch and glance was instantaneous, 
the hypnotised woman collapsed like a limp rag against his arm, 
looking round like one dazed ; it was as if something evil had gone 
out of her. 

Sartoris placed her gently on a seat, and as he did so the girl 
turned to him breathlessly. 

“ Thank you, thank you a thousand times, monsieur,” she said. 
“* Ah, how can I thank you enough! No one has ever been able to 
help her before. Ma pauvre cousine !””’ she sank on her knees before 
the frail little figure, which clung to her helplessly. 

“T have had such terrible thoughts,” she moaned, ‘The church 
seemed full of flames and smoke, and the wicked faces grinned at 
me; I was so frightened, Marie, and you were saying your prayers, 
so I forgot to hold your hand as you told me before ; don’t be angry 
with me.” 

‘‘T am not angry with you, dear,” said the girl, pitifully, smoothing 
the dishevelled white hair under the incongruous toque of flowers and 
chiffon. 

“No, I don’t think you are,” murmured the other, “and I am not 
afraid when you hold me close; but I am tired, oh, so tired!’ She 
nestled into the protecting arms like a child, and fell asleep from 
exhaustion. 

The Colonel looked compassionately at the poor little haggard 
face. 

“Your friend was, hypnotised into that frenzy by a man in the 
crowd,” he said, gently ; “for what conceivable purpose, mademoi- 
gelle?” 

“Ah! I knew; I felt he was here,” whispered the girl, with horrified 
eyes. ‘He is my guardian. My poor cousin is in his power absolutely, 
and he makes her as wicked as himself.” ; 

“The man is one with whom no woman can be safe,” said the 
Colonel, sternly, his face darkening at the sight of her fear; “and he 
possesses powers against which you in your ignorance must be utterly 
helpless. Am I not right, mademoiselle ?” 

“ Indeed, yes, we are helpless,” she said, with a gesture of despair; 
“and though I pray and strive every day, monsieur, against un- 
explainable terrors, yet sometimes I feel as if there is no help for me 
in Heaven or on earth.” Her voice died away in a sob. 
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The scene he had witnessed, roused in George Sartoris a white 
heat of righteous wrath against the scoundrel who could thus use a 
weaker mind than his own, and wreck it for his own evil purposes ; 
while the tragedy of suffering in the eyes of this girl, little more than 
a child in years, stirred him to the depths of his soul. She had reason 
enough for her terror, as he very well knew; if help did not come, 
the fate of her unfortunate cousin would probably be hers, for with that 
sensitive organisation she would make an excellent medium ; but the 
Colonel with sudden resolution vowed grimly to himself, as he looked 
at that drooping figure, that such a thing should never happen, and 
that even if it came to a trial of strength between himself and the 
guardian, this white soul should at least escape his vile clutches. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said, quietly, “let me help you. I have 
studied this hypnotism. as some call it, in the East; I can help you 
against this nan, if you will trust me.” 

He looked straight into her eyes as he spoke, and she gazed back 
at him wildly, eagerly ; an absolute confidence in this stranger dawn- 
ing upon her soul like a faint star of hope in the darkness, and she felt 
like one drowning, to whom a friendly hand has suddenly been held 
out, for after all Trust or Distrust is instinctive, undefinable. 

‘‘T do trust you, monsieur,” she faltered. ‘“ My name is Marie de 
Blanquefort ; I saw you come into church with your sister, the Com- 
tesse de Brienne ; she knows me, and will tell you my story. Perhaps. 
when you hear it,” she added, with a certain sad dignity, “ you will 
not consider us very desirable friends.” 

“1 don’t think I shall be afraid of your friendship,” said Sartoris ; a 
swift smile lighting up his dark face. 

The girl flushed suddenly, hotly, then gave him a proud little bow. 

“We must go,” she said, hurriedly, “‘ or Doctor Duchesne will re- 
turn to look for us. Will you please call a fiacre, monsieur ? 

Sartoris went to the church door to call a fiacre, and to his great 
relief found the De Brienne carriage, with his sister and her husband 
within, drawn up outside ; they were talking eagerly to one of the 
priests. Madame de Brienne gave a little cry when she saw him. 

“Oh, George ! I have been so anxious about you,” she said; “ we 
lost sight of you when we were nearly swept off our feet in the rush; 
and now another terrible thing has happened, Father Nicole is telling 
us the Sacred Host has been stolen in the panic.” 

The priest, a slight, ascetic-looking man, turned excitedly to 
Sartoris. 
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“For the second time in six months, monsieur,” he said. “It is 
sacrilege! the most abominable, the most terrible. The box contain- 
ing the Holy Wafer is locked, except at Mass; during the panic it 
has been stolen.” 

‘‘ By those who raised the alarm?” suggested the Colonel, quietly. 

The priest darted a look of comprehension at him. 

‘‘ Monsieur doubtless supposes rightly, though I did not think of it,” 
he said; “but if it be the men we suspect, they are capable of any 
wickedness to gain their end.” 

“Whom do you suspect?” asked Sartoris. Having found a fiacre, 
he had turned back towards the church’ with the priest. 

Father Nicole came a little closer to him, and whispered a name 
under his breath, adding, ‘‘I tell you, monsieur, Satan is abroad now 
more than we think. The hideous Society I mention makes a jest of 
our holy religion; its members deliberately sell themselves to the 
devil. I verily believe they rob the churches of the holy elements to 
assist them as they think in their devilish incantations. But what 
will you? The judgment will come, it will surely come on this sinful 
city.” His eyes, in his thin face, flashed with sombre fire, and he 
strode on regardless of Sartoris’ presence. 

They entered the church together; Sartoris stared blankly at the 
place where he had left the girl and her companion. Except for the 
black-robed priests, who still stood about in groups, the church was 
empty ; the two women had gone! 

As Sartoris stood there in uncertainty, an extraordinary thing 
occurred to him; he.became suddenly curiously conscious of an un- 


seen presence,—that is to say spiritually, not physically—conscious of - 


Something close to him in the dimly lighted aisle, and the words, or 
rather the voiceless suggestion of words—for he heard nothing—were 
impressed upon his inner consciousness in the Pushtoo dialect. 

“In seeking and saving the helpless thou shalt find the desire of 
thine heart, my son.” 

Sartoris started and turned round; he could see nothing, hear no- 
thing, yet he knew that in some mysterious spiritual manner the Spirit 
of the White Moulvie had communicated with his Spirit. 


| 
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CHAPTER II. 


“ Anp who is this Doctor Duchesne?” asked George Sartoris. He 
and his brother-in-law were sitting together in the latter’s smoking 
room after dinner. 

“‘Who knows!” answered De Brienne, shrugging his shoulders. 
“ A half-caste from Pondicherry, I strongly suspect; at any rate, the 
Oriental is scarce hid beneath the veil of French manners and 
language. He appeared here last year, and immediately became 
the fashion, indeed, Paris has gone mad over him, for he certainly 
does the most extraordinary things.” 

‘‘ I should like to know why he hypaotised that unfortunate creature 
in church to-day, and started that panic of fire.” said Sartoris, slowly. 

De Brienne glanced furtively round, and then drew his chair nearer 
to Sartoris, lowering his voice. 

“You heard what Father Nicole was telling us?” he said; “in- 
credible as it may appear to you, this hideous sacrilege has been 
committed several times lately; the reason of the outrage is not 
known, nor can its perpetrators be discovered. It is believed they 
belong to an infamous and well-known Society. Ihave long suspected 
Duchesne of belonging to it, now I am certain.” He crossed himself 
as a devout christian should at the mention of spiritual wickedness in 
high places. 

“ And how did that girl get into his power?” asked Sartoris. 

‘“‘ Easily enough,” answered De Brienne. “The old Vicomte de 
Blanquefort was a friend of my family, and we resumed the acquaint- 
ance with Marie when she came to Paris last year, accompanied by her 
cousin and this villain, Duchesne. Some months before his death, 
De Blanquefort suffered from nervous headaches ; he met this Doctor 
Duchesne in Germany, he cured him of the pains in his head, but at 
the same time gained such an extraordinary influence over him that 
he left him guardian of his daughter and her estates. The poor 
child confides to my wife that he is determined to marry her, in order 
to get hold of the money,I suppose. Ciel!” continued the little 
Frenchman, springing up excitedly, and beginning to pace the room, 
“‘when I consider those two helpless women in the power of that 
scoundrel, it horrifies, it enrages me, and yet one can do nothing, 
absolutely nothing.” 
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“What important affairs are you discussing ?” interrupted a gay 
voice from the doorway. ‘It is quite time to start, messieurs.” 

It was Molly de Brienne; they were going to a ball, and she 
looked excessively pretty in her pink ball gown, a lace capd¢e framing 
her charming face. The contrast of this happy sheltered life to that 
of the girl of whom they had been speaking, with its unyouthful 
storm and stress, struck both men simultaneously. 

‘We were speaking of poor Marie de Blanquefort, chérie,” said 
De Brienne, softly. 

The gaiety died out of Molly’s face, and a sort of horror darkened 
her eyes. 

‘“‘ Ah, that terrible man!” she said, with a shudder. “I fear even to. 
think of him; I believe he is possessed with the devil, and if help does. 
not come that poor child will go mad like her cousin, It is cruel, it is 
shameful, George!” and she turned passionately to her brother. 
“Can’t you help her? I know you have studied this horrible hypnot- 
ism in the East.” 

“T mean to try.” said Colonel Sartoris, quietly. His face shone as 
he spoke, with that look of tender strength which made all women and 
helpless things turn to him instinctively; and it satisfied Molly de 
Brienne without further need of words. 

The ball was given in one of the great houses in Paris, and at 
another time it would have amused Sartoris to watch the gaily 
dressed crowds, but to-night, they seemed like shadows, for the 
reality which filled his perspective was a girl’s face with despairing 
eyes calling to him dumbly for help. 

At last he could stand the heavy atmosphere of the heated rooms 
no longer, and telling De Brienne, whom he met on his way out, that 
he intended walking home, he stepped into the street. It was 
early yet, and the streets and out-door cafés were still thronged. He 
had walked some distance when he entered a wide street in an un- 
fashionable quarter; it was dimly lighted, and at this time of night 
was almost deserted. 

Suddenly from a house opposite came the sound of a piano, some- 
one struck a few chords and a woman began to sing. It was a French 
love song, and the rich, low veice floated out through the open window 
to the man loitering there in the darkness; instinctively he stopped 
to listen. 
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“Tl m’aima; j’aurais dé sans doute 
N’avoir pas l’amour aussi prompt, 
Mais, hélas, quand le coeur écoute 
C’est toujours le coeur qui répond ! 


Il partit ; j’aurais dai, peut-étre, 
Ne plus l’attendre et le vouloir, 
Mais demain, le printemps va renaitre, 
Et sans lui,—le ciel sera noir.” 


The tender, passionate words could be distinctly heard, and stirred 
Sartoris curiously. Strange as it may appear, he had never yet 
loved ; the Supreme Chord in the Music of Life had been silent for 
him, there was a sealed chamber in his soul into which no woman had 
entered ; yet, as he stood there dreamily listening in the silent street, 
the privacy of that chamber was suddenly invaded, and it was filled 
with sweet echoes and tumultuous longings. The song ceased abruptly, 
the blind of one of the upper rooms of the house was pulled up, and 
at the window, clearly silhouetted against the light background of the 
room, was the face which had haunted him. 

Sartoris crossed the street and rang the bell; he was one of those 
who decide rapidly and count the cost afterwards. The door was 


opened by an Indian servant; Sartoris at once spoke to him in his 


own language. : 
“Ts the sahib within ? ” he said. 
The man stared at the sound of the familiar words, and then 


salaamed profoundly. 
“The Huzoor is away,” he said, “and the mem sahib sees no 


one. 

“I have a message for her, therefore she will see me,” said the 
Colonel with his air of authority. 

“The Huzoor must send the message, for he cannot see her,” re- 
turned the man, passively resistant. 

Sartoris looked him full in the face, then suddenly made a gesture 
with his hand; it was a sign the White Moulvie had taught him, and 
the effect was instantaneous, the man turned livid with fear, and pros- 
trated himself. 

‘My lord. must pardon the ignorance of his servant,” he said, 
humbly, “the Messenger of the Great One goes where he pleases.” 

Without further question, he preceded Sartoris up the stair 
ase, and throwing open a door, left him standing on the threshold. 
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At the sound of his step, the girl turned hastily, and with a sharp cry 
of surprise, faced him, her hands clasped to her breast, her eyes 
burning with eager enquiry. 

‘“* You-here?”’ she said. 

“Yes, I am here, mademoiselle,” answered Sartoris, gently. “I 
have found you, as you see; but why did you leave the church with- 
out a word for me?” g 

‘‘Doctor Duchesne came back and hurried us away,”’ she faltered; 
“I dared not wait, but I hoped—ah! how I have hoped to see you 
again, because you are strony, you understand the terrible powers of 
this man, and his wickedness of which I dare not speak.” 

She commenced pacing the room like some caged creature, then 
stopped suddenly in front of Sartoris. 

“T am desperate, monsieur,” she said low and passionately, “ and I 
see no way of escape, the fate of my poor cousin is before me. I have 
thought of death, but even there, in another life, I believe his evil 
spirit would pursue me, goading me, tempting me!” she ceased, 
shuddering, scared at her own words. 

‘You poor little soul! I mean to help you out of the power of this 
fiend, if I can,” said Sartoris, in ‘his deep, tender voice; ‘‘and I be- 
lieve I can fight him with his own weapons;” then he continued, 
rapidly, ‘“‘I was not aware that you lived here, it must have been 
Kismet which led me; I was passing in the street, I heard you sing- 
ing, I saw you at the window; and now, mademoiselle, let me hear 
your story; let me save you before it is too late.” 

Marie de Blanquefort knew as she looked into that quiet, dark face 
that help had at last reached her in her sore need. 

‘¢ There is not much to tell, monsieur,” she said, simply. “ We met 
Doctor Duchesne in Germany a few years ago, he attended my father, 
and gained such influence over him, that he left him my guardian 
with the sole control of the estates till l come of age. Since then my life 
has been one continual struggle against his influence, for he is deter- 
mined to hypnotise me as he hypnotises my poor cousin. Itis horrible, 
awful, nonsieur,” and her voice sank to a whisper; “ but he deadens 
her soul, her mind has become like blank paper on which he records 
his impressions ; when he is absent she is a soulless nonentity; when 
he is here, she becomes as malignant a thing as himself. You saw 
what happened in the church,” she continued, more steadily, “‘ how he 
used her as a medium to assist his vile purposes. The panic was 
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raised to assist that awful robbery ; it is not the first time it has been 
committed, I believe, for purposes the most inconceivable, the most 
abominable! Doctor Duchesne has left Paris until the enquiry has 
blown over, but he must return in a few weeks, as I come of age then, 
and there will be papers to sign and business to settle.” 

“Ah, then you will be free of his guardianship!” said Sartoris, 
with relief in his voice. 

“Yes, I shall be free,” said the girl; “but my poor cousin! Ah, 
monsieur,’”’ she went on, passionately, “how can I leave her? She 
loved him once, that is how he gained snch influence over her, and 
now he is cruel to her, cruel, I tell you. I have seen him strike her; 
and the servants hate and neglect her because he makes her wicked ; 
only I have patience.” 

“And God bless you for it.” said George, gently. ‘But I must 
say good-night now, mademoiselle. I shall see you at my sister’s, 
to-morrow, shall I not? and then we can decide how I can help you.” 

‘“‘ Yes,” she said; then with eager gratitude, held out her hand to 
him. “ Ah, how good you are,” she murmured, brokenly, “to help a 
stranger of whom you know nothing.” 

“No longer a stranger,” said Sartoris, softly, looking into her eyes. 
‘¢ Adieu, mademoiselle.” 

The words held a deeper meaning than a mere farewell, they 
were a commendation, and Marie de Blanquefort, with her sensitive 
perception of moral atmosphere, felt as if a benediction had been laid 
upon her, and was strangely at peace. 

* k 

A few weeks later three people were walking together in the garden 
of the Hotel de Brienne. They were Marie de Blanquefort and Sar- 
toris, and at a little distance behind them, with her usual vacant ex- 
pression, fluttered the elder mademoiselle. 

Marie’s face was raised to her lover’s, and his bent on hers with 
that one unmistakeable expression on both which reveals without need 
of words that for this man and this woman earth has touched heaven 
and a glory has descended on the world. Love does not count time, 
and Marie, in this new environment of tender devotion, had rapidly 
developed into a beautiful woman. The hunted expression had left 
her eyes, her mouth had lost its defiance, and her laugh came 
naturally like a happy child’s. 

They sauntered slowly along, sometimes speaking, sometimes silent, 
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in that perfect sympathy which has no need of expression, when suddenly, 
from the other end of the alley, a man came quickly towards them, 
with a smile on his evil, handsome face ; he walked softly, like a cat, 
and he was close ta the three people before the first two had observed 
him: not so the elder mademoiselle, she became violently agitated, 
and with a quick movement she sprang forward and hung on his arm 

“ Monsieur le Docteur ! Monsieur le Docteur, you have returned ! ” 
she cried. 

Duchesne gave her a swift look out of his narrow eyes, and her 
whole face changed from an expression of agitated bewilderment to 
one of startling malignity. 

“I will tell you the truth,” she shrieked, pointing a shaking finger 
at Marie; “she is wicked— wicked, I tell you! She meets him, she 
talks to him all day, all day!” 

A torrent of invective continued to pour from her lips, until she 
collapsed on a bench, still muttering and whispering. 

“So! mademoiselle has been well amused during my absence,” said 
Duchesne, with an insolent sneer. 

“‘ Mademoiselle de Blanquefort is engaged to be married to me,” 
interposed Colonel Sartoris, coolly. “I understand she will soon 
come of age, and therefore will not trouble Monsieur le Docteur with 

the control of herself or her estates much longer.” 

Duchesne turned perfectly livid with fury; though he did not recog- 
nise Sartoris, he was conscious of strong antagonism ; but there was 
a dangerous gleam in the Colonel’s grey eyes, like the glint of a 
rapier, and the rage of the one man beat against the calm of the 
other like a wave against a rock. Duchesne controlled himself by a 
supreme effort; this was no common adversary, and the game they 
were playing needed no ordinary skill. 

“I must congratulate Monsieur le Colonel on the rapidity of his 
conquest,” he said, with his evil smile ; ‘‘and I am sorry to interrupt 
mademoiselle’s agreeable occupation for the moment, but as monsieur 
will understand, there are papers to sign and business to be attended 
to on the attainment of this momentous anniversary. The carriage 
waits ; allow me to conduct you, mademoiselle.”” 

Marie stood irresolute; her face had become grey in the sun- 
shine, and she looked entreatingly at Sartoris. Alas! there was 
no help for it ; Duchesne was within his rights as guardian, she must 
remain under his roof for a few days longer, then she would be free ; 

33 
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but the fear in her eyes cut the Colonel to the heart, though outwardly 
he retained his composure. : 

“It is only for a short time, my Marie,” he whispered. “Be strong, 
for my sake, dear, and no harm shall come to you, I swear it.” 

“For your sake, for your sake,” she repeated in a passionate under- 
tone; then drawing herself up with pathetic dignity, she followed 
Duchesne from the garden. 





CHAPTER III. 


Tuer rooms at the Hotel Duchesne were brilliantly lighted, and 
thronged with men and women of ‘fashion, drawn thither by that 
love of the mysterious which is inherent in the French character. 
Undeniably incomprehensible things had occurred at these séances, 
and the element of danger in them made them the more alluring to 
many. Paris had gone mad over this nineteenth-century spiritualism, 
and the priests denounced the devil to deaf ears. 

The man, whose extraordinary will had brought this mixed con- 
course together, sauntered among the crowd, with his usual sardonic 
smile, his keen eyes reading the faces of those round him like a 
book. Not a few there, both men and women, had felt his merciless 
and inexplicable power, yet, like moths inevitably attracted to the 
candle, they returned again into the sphere of his influence. 

Colonel Sartoris and his brother-in-law were among the first arri- 
vals. That morning (the day after his parting with her) Sartoris had 
received a few trembling lines from Marie. 

“ Come to-night, if you love me,” she wrote. ‘“ He holds a séance ; 
he is stronger, and I am weaker. It is because I love you. When I 
think of you, I can no longer concentrate my will against his ; but if 
my will fails, remember my soul is yours and yours only.” 

This pitiful little letter lay on George Sarioris’ heart, and he knew 
that to-night would decide matters between himself and Duchesne. 

The Comte de Brienne turned to his brother-in-law as they entered 
the rooms together. 

“The most extraordinary sight in Paris, mon cher,” he whispered. 
“Black sheep and white sheep all huddled together in one fold to 
listen to Damnation, as expounded by Monsieur le Docteur Duchesne.” 

“Bon soir, messieurs,” interrupted a high-pitched voice behind 
them. ‘ Welcome to the Gates of Knowledge! ” 

It was the elder Mademoiselle de Blanquefort who spoke ; she was 
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dressed as usual in the extreme of fashion, and there was something 
strangely pathetic in the fantastic little figure, she was like some 
gaily decked marionnette with a wire-puller at its back, and she spoke 
like a parrot rehearsing something it has been taught. 

‘“‘ Here, messieurs,’’ she continued, with a wave of her hand, “ we 
may leave the Senses behind us, and enter the Spirit World, only 
discernable by the higher faculties of our nature.” 

The Comte de Brienne shrugged his shoulders in some amusement, 
‘¢ A thousand thanks, mademoiselle,” he said, smiling, “ but I prefer 
to keep possession of my own senses, they are too useful to be dis- 
pensed with in this lower state of existence, and may I ask where is 
Mademoiselle Marie? Does she also take leave of her senses at the 
Gates of Knowledge ? ” 

‘“‘ Alas, no!”’ answered the little woman, nodding her head with 
ridiculous solemnity. ‘Marie is a bad, wicked child; she will not 
listen to the good doctor, she will learn nothing—nothing.” 

‘“‘ What is she doing, what is she thinking of now?” interrupted 
Sartoris, in his quiet voice ; nevertheless, there was something under- 
lying its quietness, which made Monsieur de Brienne turn hastily. 
The Colonel’s steady eyes were fixed on mademoiselle’s face, she 
moved restlessly at first, then seemed to grow quiet, under his 
gaze, and at last answered gently, and in a natural voice: 

“ She is pacing the room up and down—up and down, continually, 
clasping her hands and unclasping her hands, so,” she imitated the 
gesture as she spoke, “and she is praying—ah, the poor child! how she 
is praying for help, that her friend may save her before it is too late.” 

“Thank you, mademoiselle,” said Sartoris, averting his eyes, and 
instantly the little creature was playing her masquerade to another © 
audience. 

“‘Mon Dieu! but you, also, mesmerised her,” whispered De Brienne, 
strangely excited. ‘Take care, mon ami, the man to whom she 
belongs, body and soul, is a scoundrel who stops at nothing, and he 
possesses strange powers.” 

As he spoke, the electric lights were suddenly extinguished. The 
heavy velvet portitres at the further side of the room were simul- 
taneously drawn aside, and the people surged into a larger saloon or 
hall; this was also in darkness, except at the extreme end, where a 
dais was erected, backed by a surface of blank mirror; before this, 
revolving rapidly on its own axis, was a wheel of crimson fire, its 
33° 
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glare reflected weirdly in the great mirror. Beside it stood Doctor 
Duchesne and the elder Mademoiselle de Blanqueforte, the latter 
swinging a censor, diffusing some pungent, aromatic smell, which 
ascended to the brain like wine. 

It was an extraordinary scene; the crowd of upturned faces, all 
full of intense excitement, in the lurid light of the fiery wheel, and 
that other powerful, evil face looking down upon them with its mock- 
ing, contemplative smile. 

‘“‘ Behold, messieurs et madames !” he said, stretching out his arm 
towards the great mirror. “Fix your gaze on this fiery circle, which 
is but an emblem of your own eternity. I will rend the veil from 
your souls, and ye shall see and perceive with the spirit, rather than 
with the body.” 

As the sarcastic voice ceased, the people impelled by the speaker’s 
magnetic power, gazed with one consent at the revolving wheel, and 
Sartoris, overcome with the desire to know, looked also. At first he 
was dazzled, almost blinded, by the flashing scintillations ; then the 
thing steadied itself into one glowing evil eye which penetrated to the 
very depths of his being. The place seemed full of wicked influences 
trying to break down the barriers of his humanity and to get to his 
soul, An awful horror fell upon him; unseen terrible forces, per- 
ceptible only to his spiritual nature, seemed hemming him round, 
stifling his soul with their foul pressure. But it is not for nothing that 
a man sets before himself the Ideal of a White Life. 

This assault of evil from without met no response from evil within, 
’ and therefore, in this hour of supreme temptation, George Sartoris was 
succoured ; gradually he recovered his self-command, though the 
struggle through which he had passed left him trembling in. body 
and soul, and those few moments seemed like a foretaste of Hell itself. 

He turned towards his brother-in-law. De Brienne’s face was 
ghastly and drawn, his terror-stricken eyes were fixed on the mirror, 
which to Sartoris, only presented a blurred, clouded effect; he touched 
him roughly on the arm. 

“Raoul,” he said, “ what is it you are looking at?” 

“ There—there !—don’t you see?” muttered De Brienne in a 
shuddering whisper. ‘Things the most hideous, the most terrible 
are passing like pictures before me, all the evil desires and passions 
which assail a man are made clear there, and something within me 
attracts me—impels me. Ah! let me go, let me go, I tell you.” 
He struggled and writhed under Sartoris’ heavy grip, but became 
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quieter as a will stronger than his own, stronger than the evil influence 
compelling him, asserted itself. Presently he lifted his white, dazed 
face to Sartoris. ‘I see nothing now,” he stammered, leaning 
heavily against the wall, and wiping the heavy drops from his fore- 
head; “but did you not see? Mon Dieu! Did you not feel, George?” 

‘Don’t act the fool or coward,” said the Colonel, sternly; “I tell 
you there is nothing there, the fellow was hypnotising you to see the 
vile things of his own imagination, as he is hypnotising those other 
poor fools now.” ? 

He looked round as he spoke; the room was a pandemonium, men 
and women swaying hither and thither, some crying, some laughing ; 
and the expression of those ghastly, eager faces haunted Sartoris for 
many a day. 

Suddenly, above the din and clamour, there floated a wild, sweet 
strain of music, weird, seductive, compelling ; a great hush fell upon 
the hitherto noisy crowd, a dreamy waiting calm seemed to steal over 
the room. 

“ What is the picture now?” asked Sartoris of an Englishman, 
standing near him, and who had apparently not lost his head as com- 
pletely as the rest of the audience. The other looked at him curiously. 

““Can’t you see it?” he said. ‘It’s an Eastern scene, an Indian 
wedding, I suppose, and there is the music, a plaintive sort of chant. 
I should like to know if it’s conjuring or devilry.” 

“ Devilry.” returned Sartoris, grimly; he began to understand 
now, the Indian marriage was probably a suggestive idea; and he 
was not wrong. } ; 

A door opened at the further end of the platform, and a white figure . 
entered with slow, hesitating steps. It was Marie de Blanquefort ! 

The vivid red light fell on the beautiful, unconscious face flushed . 
with soft colour, her wonderful eyes were shining with rapturous 
happiness, she saw nothing of the crowd or of the man, who, with his 
baleful gaze, was drawing her soul into the meshes of Satan, as many 
@ woman’s soul has been drawn before, by its very capacity for 
loving. The reflection of that look had been on her face when 
Sartoris told her that he loved her. Duchesne’s malignant influence 
had impressed upon her miud that she was going to meet her lover, 
and she walked as in the glamour of a dream. 

“Holy Virgin defend the poor child from that scoundrel!” mut- 
tered De Brienne, shuddering, the horror of his own helplessness still 
upon him. ; 
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But Sartoris did not hear him, he strode through the crowd, the 
white, tense faces whirling to each side of him like leaves before the 
wind, as the opposing current of his personality swept over them. 
Closely followed by De Brienne, he stepped on to the dais behind 
Duchesne and Mademoiselle de Blanquefort, who crouched at his 
feet; the unfortunate woman’s will-power being used as an unconscious 
instrument in Marie’s ruin. 

Amidst a breathless silence, the slender figure moved to the centre 
of the platform, then stopped, a look of doubt and perplexity dawning 
in her eyes, as the stronger magnetic influence of Sartoris asserted 
itself over that which already attracted her She stretched out her 
hands like one blind, feeling her way, her head turning restlessly. 
Duchesne, instinctively conscious of antagonism, turned sharply, and 
discovered the calm, intense gaze of Sartoris also bent on the un- 
conscious girl; with a muttered imprecation, he again bent his eyes 
upon her, but it was too late! the adverse influence, for an instant - 
removed, the will-power of Sartoris immediately prevailed over 
her mind. Unhesitatingly, now, she moved swiftly across the dais to 
where he was standing, and with an ineffable smile transfiguring her 
face to an almost unearthly beauty, laid her head on his shoulder. 

“T am tired, so tired,” she murmured, and even as she spoke, she 
swayed helplessly against him, over-powered with exhaustion. 

For a moment, Sartoris bent over her in a passion of relief and 
thankfulness, then still holding her close, he turned towards Duchesne. 
The Eurasian was not looking at him, but at something behind and 
beyond him, his expression changing rapidly from insolent defiance to 
one of inexpressible fear and shuddering abasement, he fell on his 
knees before the mirror, throwing up his hands as if to ward off some- 
thing that he alone could see. At the same moment Sartoris again be- 
came aware of the Unseen Presence close to him, and impelled by its 
dominant influence, he looked steadfastly at the mirror, from which 
the clouds rolled away like smoke, and across its clear surface flashed 
a series of scenes, the first of which he very well recognised. 

He saw himself and his Pathan guide saving the life of the man 
crouching at his feet; he saw the White Moulvie as on the memorable 
day standing on the kotal, with the snow-light on his face. Again he 
saw the cave, with the Moulvie tending the sick man, himself looking 
on; and then to his fascinated eyes appeared another scene, which 
he had not witnessed. The Moulvie sat alone in his cell reading 
from the roll of a book written in strange characters. A stealthy figure 
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crept out of the shadows behind him, with a face as cold and relent- 
less as the knife in his uplifted hand ; another instant, and the White 
Moulvie fell backwards, his throat cut from ear to ear, his blood 
spurting like a fountain over his white robes, and spattering the book 
he still held in his stiffening fingers; with one fearful glance round, 
the murderer snatched the roll from the dead man’s hand, and fled 
with his ill-gotten wisdom. 

As the dominant influence of that mysterious Presence opened all 
eyes to that appalling vision, the silence of a great horror fell upon 
the crowded room, interrupted by a clear resonant voice which 
reached its furthest corner. 

The Colonel’s commanding figure was drawn to its full height, his 
face was like that of an avenging angel, terrible in judgment, infinite 
in pity, for he was translating into words the voiceless impression made 
upon his mind by that mysterious Presence which, though unseen, 
overpowered his own personality, using him but as an instrument for 
speech. 

‘“‘The judgment is come upon thee, thou sinful soul,” he said. 
‘‘Thou hast entered tre Garden of Knowledge with murder and 
violence, thou hast employed the wisdom of the Holy Roll for the 
service of Satan, therefore the gift thou hast degraded shall be taken 
from thee, and thy soul shall wander in the Outer Darkness for a time 
and a season; the All-Merciful grant that there it may find its purifi- 
cation.” 

He ceased, and suddenly there rang through the hall a great cry 
of anguish, freezing the blood, for it was the wail of a soul separating 
itself from the living garment of the flesh and going out into Darkness - 
before its time, and as the last shuddering echo died away, Duchesne 
fell at George Sartoris’ feet a gibbering, mowing idiot. 

At that awful sight, with one uncontrollable impulse, the crowd of 
terror-stricken people turned and fled into the night as if the Furies 
were pursuing them. 

Thus the White Moulvie fulfilled his promise to Sartoris, and though 
absent in body, was present in spirit, helping him and the woman he 
loved in the hour of their extreme need, and the last wordless im- 
pression of that mysterious Presence on the mind of Sartoris, was the 
prayer he had heard the Moulvie pray with his face towards the dawn 
on the ridge of the Hindu Kush. 

“ All-Wise All-Merciful, gird thy defenceless servant with the 
armour of Light against the powers of the Dark.—Amen.” 





His Good Angel. 
By CHARLES D, LESLIE. 


*‘ Your health, Jack,” said Mr. Norton, nodding to his son over his 
uplifted wine glass, “ you are to be congratulated on entering man- 
hood under such favourable auspices. To-day you come into your 
kingdom, and by the terms of your mother’s will possess complete 
independence. Your path in life is almost too smooth; at your age 
I had to work hard for my living, and there’s nothing like that for 
keeping young fellows out of mischief. However, my dear boy, I 
don’t mean to read you a lecture, only to point out that you have 
become a man, and in the words of scripture it is now time for 
you ‘to put away childish things.’ ” 

Though young Jack Norton had no great sins on his conscience 
his record at school and college more than justified the mild hint 
contained in his father’s concluding words. 

“‘ Indeed, sir, I mean to turn over a new leaf from to-day. I know 
I’ve been idle and got into more scrapes than I ought. But that is 
all done with, and I have no intention of leading an idle life. I 
mean to work hard next term at Cambridge, take my degree, and 
then come and help you at the office. 1’m not going to let you work 
so hard in future, dad.” 

Mr. Norton expressed his gratification of these excellent re- 
solves and rather sadly wondered, looking at his son out of deep set 
shrewd eyes, how long they would last. Owing to his dead wife’s 
lack of prudence he no longer had any pecuniary control over Jack, 
and the knowledge that the young man was unstable as water and 
easily led made him tear that, freed from parental leading strings, he 
might commit some irrevocable act of folly ere years had taught 
him wisdom. . 

The young man facing him across the dining-room table was 
remarkably good looking, and possessed a frank, honest countenance 
and clear blue eyes looking incapable of a lie or mean action. But 
his light curly hair gave his appearance a trace of effeminacy, while 
in spite of the brightness and intelligence expressed in the face there 
was a want of decision about mouth and chin. 
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Though the scrapes into which Jack was always falling were at- 
tributable to idleness and to being so easily led by others, his chief 
failing was susceptibility to feminine charms, and this trait, harmless 
while a schoolboy, had been near wrecking his life during his first year 
at Cambridge. He had succumbed to the many fascinations of Miss 
Betsy Brown, whose father had the reputation of selling the worst 
beer in any river-side pub. Jack, who had commenced his friend- 
ship with Betsy by thrashing a young bargee for trying to kiss her, 
was presently desirous of testifying his high regard for the fair 
damsel by marrying her. Her position he considered was unsuitable 
and exposed her to the equivocal attentions of undergraduates and 
other young men. Fortunately he proclaimed his determination 
beforehand, and with a vast amount of trouble and expense the 
banns were stopped. 

This evening Jack was brimming over with good resolutions for the 
future, and later confided them to Maud, dwelling specially on the 
fixity of these resolves. Though she had heard him talk thus 
before, she listened approvingly, being careful by neither word nor 
look to cast doubt on her cousin’s sincerity. But before going to 
bed that night in the seclusion’ of her own chamber recalling his 
words, she shook her head doubtfully. 

Maud was only two years older than Jack, and for the past three 
years had, since Mrs. Norton’s death, lived with her uncle. She 
kept house for him and Jack and did it admirably, for she was a 
born manager, such being like poets not made. An abundance o 
common sense, the very quality Jack lacked, lay behind her grave 
brown eyes and smooth white forehead. Jack she regarded as a - 
very much younger brother, and treated his school and college 
escapades with leniency. Being of an introspective temperament 
she sometimes feared this went too far, and wondered if his good 
looks and frank smile had anything to do with the mercy with 
which she tempered her criticisms. 

On this present occasion looking back on the many times before 
when Jack had confided his determination of turning over a new 
leaf—he was rather fond of the phrase—the scepticism indicated by 
the head shake was more than justified. 

But as time passed both Maud and Mr. Norton were agreeably 
surprised by finding themselves mistaken. Jack took his degree, 
and on leaving the University followed his programme by entering 
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his father’s office and assiduously trying to make himself useful 
there. 

Such excess of industry was too good to last, and in July Maud 
had the mournful satisfaction of saying to herself **I told you so,” 
as she watched the rapid growth in the friendship between Jack and 
their new neighbour Mrs. Wilberforce. \ 

The Nortons lived in the outskirts of Enfield, the house standing 
back and separated from the road by a belt of pine trees. There 
was ashort cut to the station through the fields at the back, behind 
the spacious walled-in garden. 

Mr. and Mrs, Wilberforce had only recently settled in Enfield. 
The gentleman was elderly, a business friend of Mr. Norton’s, and 
had the year before married a young wife. She was a little woman 
with silky black hair, large black eyes, and a look of baby innocence 
that most men found fascinating. Jack was at once smitten with 
her charms, and on her part the devotion of this good looking boy 
was pleasant, and afforded an agreeable and innocent diversion. 
They found they suited each other admirably, and soon got into the 
habit of reading poetry together. From Tennyson they passed to 
Shelley, and Shelley to Swinburn, and at this stage com- 
menced to exchange confidences. 

The lady suffered from a great grievance which she poured into 
Jack’s sympathetic ear. Her husband had no “soul.” It was a 
cruel accusation to bring against an estimable and highly respect- 
able merchant, for before marriage her inquiries had turned on the 
subject of settlements rather than souls. 

Jack possessed a “soul” and a heart as well, and the latter 
burned with indignation at Mrs. Wilberforce’s recitals of her many 
troubles. ‘ Dear Anthony means well, but he doesn’t understand 
me,” she would always conclude. 

She meant no harm, but there was little sense in her little head, 
and it relieved her to talk and think herselfa kind of martyr. Her 
troubles only arose from being too well off and having everything 
done for her. Neither did Jack mean to let his sympathy carry 
him away. They were like two children playing on a heath, with a 
box of matches. A conflagration was almost inevitable, unlessa deus 
ex machiné came to the rescue. Every day Jack sympathised more 
with his more charming friend and considered how best he could 
serve her. His first efforts were directed in giving the unhappy 
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lady as much alleviation as plenty of his society could afford. He 
left the office early in order to be in time for afternoon tea with 
Mrs. Wilberforce, and the absence of “dear Anthony” at this 
time, on business, relieved both from the jar of having their téte-a- 
téte interrupted. 

Maud saw something of this, and pondered long and earnestly 
how to end it. It so happened that she was thinking of Jack’s in- 
fatuation one hot afternoon towards the end of July, while picking 
dead leaves from the plants in the conservatory. It was about four 
o’clock when footsteps outside made her turn her head. A lad 
whom she recognised as the page boy employed by the Wilber- 
forces was passing. He had, she guessed, brought a note, and 
wondering if it was for her or Jack she made a step forward and 
saw her cousin standing in the drawing-room beyond the con- 
servatory reading a letter. Jack was unconscious of her vicinity, 
and while screened by a palm, she observed him, and noticed that 
his face was white and his countenance greatly troubled. Uttering 
some word he crumpled the note in his hand and endeavoured to 
thrust it into his pocket. In his agitation his fingers opened and it 
fell upon the floor; not noticing this he hastily left the room. In 
five seconds the crumpled note was in Maud’s hands, nor did she 
hesitate on her next step. A frightful suspicion had crossed her 
mind. A woman’s code of honour is in some respects different 
from a man’s, and in her eyes the deed she proceeded to do was 
only venial. She smoothed out the sheet and read : 


My Jack, 

I have just had a telegram, he comes back this afternoon. I 
realise that I cannot longer endure my present life. I consent. 
We will go by the 4.45, meet me at the station. 

Lottie. 


“© Oh Jack, Jack!” cried Maud in despair. She was clear-headed 
and saw that this meant ruin for her cousin. The future rose 
before her eyes. The open scandal, the divorce court action, and 
what would follow it. Jack would have to marry the lady; as a 
gentleman he could do no less, 

He must be stopped from going to the station, at all costs he 
must be stopped, but how? Should she appeal to him or lock him 
in his room where doubtless he now was? A minute’s reflection 
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showed the futility of either course. Jack would feel himself bound 
in honour to go, her words would be useless, and should she be able 
to turn the key upon him in his bedroom he would escape by the 
window. Something even more drastic must be done. 

Her eyes strayed over the garden; in the centre of the lawn lay 
a long hose now running, for the summer had been dry and Mr. 
Norton having a spring at the bottom of the garden kept his grass 
green by a perpetual flow of water. Maud set her lips together 
and raised her resolute little chin an inch higher than usual, A 
moment her shadow stood distinctly silhouetted against the wall 
behind her, then she passed into the drawing-room. Her hand was 
on the door when she heard Jack descending the stairs and paused. 
He entered his father’s study on the other side of the hall. Evi- 
dently he intended to write to his father explaining on the highest 
moral grounds the reasons for the step he contemplated. Maud 
slipped upstairs; returning five minutes later she sped into the 
garden and locked the gate. Then picking up the head of the hose 
she turned off the water and dragged it near the exit. 

The garden was empty. The gardener and his assistant were 
cutting the grass in front of the house; when Jack passed out of the 
conservatory e heard the sound of the machine. He walked 
quickly along the path with eyes on the ground. 

A few yards from the gate a voice addressed him, and looking up 
he found Maud confronting him, holding the nozzle of the hose. 

‘‘ Jack, I’ve read the letter. I know where you are going. You 
mustn’t go, it means disgrace and ruin to you both.” 

The young man stood still and crimsoned as his eyes met here. 
** It’s too late, he answered sullenly. “I’ve passed my word. I 
must go.” 

The girl saw he was determined, indeed she had had little hope in 
her words being of any avail. With a firm hand she levelled the 
hose at him and ere he realised her intention turned on the water. 
Alas for luckless Lothario, under the strong gush of water he reeled, 
then made a wild dash for the gate. It was locked, the key gone. 
The pitiless stream deluged, soaked him before he could turn upon 
his assailant. 

In a few seconds it was all over. Maud flung away the india- 
rubber pipe and stood still and defiant. Jack, his eyes blazing with 
wrath, caught her by the wrists. 
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“You little devil,” he spluttered. 
‘“‘ You can’t go like that,” she replied, heiten him unflinchingly. 

In the midst of his rage he realised this to be true. His collar 
was a pulp, his thin tweed suit clung to his body like a bathing 
dress, he looked utterly comic. No woman however little she 
respected her husband would have so little respect for herself as to 
elope with a lover who appeared in such a guise. Nor could he 
venture forth in his present condition, for though philosophers tell 
us we place far too high a store on the opinions of our fellows, yet 
what man would have the courage to go to a railway station looking 
like a drowned rat ? 

But there was still time to change his attire and catch his train. 
He dropped Maud’s hands; reproaches were useless, and being a 
woman he could not thrash her. He ran back to the house and 
upstairs to his room. Not even staying to pull off his wet coat he 
flung open the wardrobe door, and uttered a bitter oath. It was 
empty and so was the chest of drawers, neither change of clothes or 
linen were to be had. Maud had hidden them, but where? In her 
own chamber ? 

He dashed out and tried the — of her room, the door was 
locked and suspicion developed into certainty. His rage turned to 
white heat. 

‘* By heavens! but she shan’t best me.” 

He flung himself against the door, then desisted, it must be broken 
down. His eyes roved round for some implement. On the wall by 
the staircase, not far off hung a couple of battle axes, double-edged 
ornamental weapons, but these would serve his purpose. He . 
snatched one and attacked the woodwork. 

Fiercely he struck blow upon blow, splinters flew under his 
vigorous strokes. He worked like one possessed, and presently one 
of the panels yielded. But the end was not yet, the minutes 
passed, his arms ached; finally the lock yielded and the door 
swung in. 

But his triumph was shortlived. Maud had thoughtfully left 
doors and cupboards open for inspection, but his clothes were not 
there. He saw that.at a glance, and stood helpless before the new 
check with neither strength nor energy for further efforts; he was 
utterly exhausted, his head swam, the room seemed to gyrate, 
Staggering out he dropped into a lounge standing outside. How 
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long he sat there inert and with no feeling save weariness, he did not 
know, but the striking of the church clock borne by the breeze 
through open window and door roused him, It struck three-quarters, 
he broke into a bitter laugh and was aware of Maud standing near. 

‘‘ Well, have you come to laugh at me?” he asked wearily. 
‘You have made me break my word, made a fool of me. Are you 
satisfied now?” 

But the girl answered meekly. 

‘Jack, you will forgive me one day. How could I stand by 
quietly and see you going to your ruin, Let it be a secret between 
us.”’ ’ 

‘‘ But you have done no good. You can’t play this trick a second 
time. It will be to-morrow. Not even Dad can stop me.” 

“Oh Jack, have you thought——’”’ 

‘‘It’s too late, I’ve pledged my word. It was one day when she 
was saying how unhappy she was. I lost my head and asked her 
to trust me with her future—I suppose I’ve been a fool.” 

He spoke dully without anger or bitterness. His rage and fierce 
exertion had left him limp and flaccid. ‘‘ Where are my clothes? ” 
he went on after a pause. 

“In the spare room next yours,” she answered promptly, pro- 
ducinga key. ‘‘ Do go now and change.” : 

Mr. Norton found both young people silent and distrait at dinner. 

“Why so quiet, Maud,” he asked when the meal was nearly over, 
“are you pining for a hat like the one Mrs. Wilberforce was 
wearing this afternoon.” 

‘“‘ Where did you see Mrs. Wilberforce, Uncle?” 

“It was at the railway station. She came to meet her husband 
who has been up north this last fortnight, but returned to town to- 
day and travelled home by my train. She gave him a most tender 
reception. I drove them to their house for their carriage was not 
at the station. She told him she was pining for a change, and so 
he consented to take a holiday at once, and they start for Trouville 
to-morrow. She bade me take her adieux and to tell you, Jack, not 
to call this evening for she will be busy packing.” 

Jack bent over his plate. He understood he had his congé and 
experienced a variety of emotions, but relief predominated. He 
looked at Maud, and she understood that she was forgiven as he said: 

‘“‘T hope they will enjoy themselves.” 





Six Peter Lely. 
By C. F. YONGE. 


THERE is not much known of the personal life of Sir Peter Lely ; 
nearly all we can learn about his personal character and history is 
from scanty notices in contemporary diaries and in various mem 
oirs of the reign of Charles II. He is like many other great 
artists, known almost solely by his works, those paintings, which 
Pope well describes, when he says: 


“ Lely, on animated canvas stole 
The sleepy eye that spoke the melting soul.” 


Even of his paintings and drawings, a full list with their present 
and past possessors has never been compiled. He, himself, never 
kept any account of the works he executed—he simply painted; he 
read only what had bearing upon his art, ‘and he wrote very little, 
except one manuscript, of which we will speak later. As Roger 
North, his friend, said, when he had hard work to persuade him 


to make his will: “Sir Peter was averse to business, and loathly 
drawn to do anything but paint.” 

Very little is known of his private life; even his wife’s name has 
not come down to us; we learn about his money affairs from the 
accounts his executor, Roger North, gives us, and by induction from 
those accounts and from casual sentences of Pepys, we believe he 
lived in a luxurious way, keeping up state as a rich man, and sur- 
rounded with Art, as he had made a splendid collection of paintings. — 
His own pictures are never far out of reach for any in England who 
wish to study them; there are a few in foreign galleries, but at 
Hampton Court, the National Portrait Gallery and in most private 
collections of any note we may find Lely’s “ fair women and brave 
men.” 

Lely was born on September 14th, 1618, in the village of Soest, 
near Utrecht. His father was an officer in the service of the States- 
Général, and being lodged in the house of a perfumer, the sign of 
whose shop was a lily, he obtained the appellation of Captain du 
Lys, which superseded his real name of Van der Faes, and it was 
this circumstance which led to his son being always known as Lely, 
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or Lily. Two Soests dispute the honour of being the birthplace of 
the famous painter, as Captain du Lys was for some time quartered 
at Soest in Westphalia; but Madame du Lys’ old home had been 
Soest, near Utrecht, and it is probably there that she gave birth to 
their son. The Dutchman, Vollenhove, speaks of Lely in a song, 
as his compatriot. A family deed, dated December 4, 1679, signed 
‘Pieter van der Faes, alias Lely, at present in England,” is pre- 
served in the notarial records of the Hague; and his sister, 
Catherina, married a Guelderland Burgomaster, which facts all 
point to Lely being a Dutchman rather than a German. 

Refusing to consider a career in the Church or in the army, at 
eighteen Peter went to study under Grebber, or De Grebber, a 
painter of good renown in Haarlem for portraits and historical 
subjects ; he painted some of the great portrait groups in the Haar- 
lem Museum. There is little known of him, except that Lely was 
his pupil, which we learn incidentally from a payment in the accounts 
of the Guild of St. Luke, at Haarlem, and though it is not certain 
he ever visited Italy, he must have studied many very good paint- 
ings. Lely worked under him for two years, without apparently 
being much influenced by him, and then he took to earnestly study- 
ing Vandyck, whose masterpieces fired his ambitions. Though in 
the zenith of his fame, he never put himself on a level with him, 
whom he considered an almost incomparable artist. Lely never 
seems to have over-estimated his own powers, and when years after, 
and he was far and away the most noted painter in England, 
a courtier enviously said to him, “ Sir Peter, how did you get your 
reputation? You know you are no great painter” ; he calmly re- 
plied, “I know I am not, but I am the best you have.” He mea- 
sured all painters and their works by Vandyck and his pictures; the 
highest praise he could give was what he said one day to Mary 
Beale: ‘‘ That’s the nearest to Vandyck of anything I have seen in 
England.” 

He came to England in April, 1641, and he must have made the 
most of his opportunities in being with the master he so honoured, 
for Vandyck died in the December following, and there is extant a 
most curious manuscript-duodecimo, giving the substance of various 
conversations between the great artist and his follower. The manu- 
script is in the British Museum, and is written in a small, cramped 
hand, the character of the letters as they were usually formed in 
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the time of Charles I. It is a very scientific and practical treatise 
on painting ; it is, in fact, a notebook of remarks made in conversa- 
tion of Vandyck with Lely, during the time when the latter was 
studying under him. Neither of their names occur in over one 
hundred pages, and the whole manuscript is abruptly concluded. 
At the beginning is a glossary of Dutch words, Lely perpetually 
quotes Vandyck’s authority: ‘‘ My master tould me,” comes again 
and again; and then: “How often hath my kind master tould me: 
‘ Bee bould, and that will make thee a master. The raison,’ saith he, 
‘why pictures of Titian, and myself are soe as they are in this 
respect, consists in the painting of them mainely, or all together.’” 

Lely came to England in the train of the young Prirce of Orange, 
a boy of eleven, who was married to the little Princess Mary 
(daughter of Charles I.), aged ten, on May 2, 1641. This was the 
last royal child marriage celebrated in England. Lely painted 
portraits of the young couple, two of which are now in the possess- 
ion of the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres; but for some time after 
coming to England, he mostly painted historical pictures and land- 
scapes rather than portraits. Probably if he had stuck to landscape 
painting he would have been almost equally famous in that line as 
he is now for portraits, but he would not have been so popular, as 
the English taste for seeing scenery depicted had not then awoke. 

Lely’s grand collection of paintings were all sacred, historical, or 
portraits, by Paul Veronese, Titian, Giorgione, Rubens and Van- 
dyck ; the Dutch landscape painters, Wynants, Van Goyen, Cuyp, 
Van Everdingen, Ruysdael, were scarcely known in England, 
though Wynants, at any rate, must have been familiar to Lely in | 
Haarlem. It was a fortunate taste, however, which made Lely in- 
cline to portraiture, for few, if any artists ever had so many beautiful 
subjects for the brush as he had in the fair and frail beauties of the 
Court of Charles II. 

At first he worked in Geldorp’s studio in Drury Lane; and in the 
catalogue of pictures belonging to Charles I. is noted a “‘ landscape, 
done by Geldorp’s man,” which is attributed to him. Charles was 
fond of frequenting artists’ studios, and was often in Drury Lane, 
where, therefore, he and Lely probably often met. The portrait of 
- the king receiving a note from the hands of his second son, was 
painted at Hampton Court when he was imprisoned there; it is now 
in the collection of the Duke of Northumberland at Sion House. 
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The portrait of Thomas Wrothesley, Earl of Southampton, now at 
Woburn Abbey, was painted about the same time as that of the 
king, and seems to show by the melancholy expression, the influence 
of the times on one of Charles’ most devoted adherents. It was to 
Lord Southampton’s home at Titchfield, Hampshire, that the un- 
happy monarch fled from Hampton Court in Novomber, 1647; and 
when taken prisoner soon after, and confined at Hampton Court, 
it was his first request that he might have the attendance of Lord 
Southampton. After the execution, Southampton was one of the 
four who performed the last solemn duties to the royal remains. 

Lely was for some time without a rival: Vandyck died in 1641, 
Kneller did not become much known till about 1673. There were, 
of course, several lesser painters, the best being James Huysman, 
from Antwerp; the portrait of Lady Bellasys has often been a cause 
of dispute, some attributing it to Lely, others (Walpole and Mrs. 
Jameson among them) to Huysman, partly because in style it so 
much resembles the Catherine of Braganza at Gorhambury, which 
is an undoubted Huysman. Huysman constituted himself the 
Queen’s painter, and she sat for all his Madonnas and Venuses: he 
might have chosen. a better model and a more munificent patroness, 
for Catherine of Braganza cared nothing for art, and often dis- 
appointed people, as she did Evelyn, when he introduced to her 
notice Grinlin Gibbons and his wonderful carving. Other artists of 
less note were Henri Gascar, Simon Verelst, John Hayls, but as 
Pepys says of a certan Wright, to whose studio he went from 
Lely’s, ‘Oh, Lord! the difference!” 

It was the Duke and Duchess of York who were Lely’s chief 
patrons, not Charles II. and his queen, though he painted them 
several times, and occasionally received a hundred pounds for the 
pair! The Duchess of York was desirous of having portraits of all 
the handsomest women at Court, those in her train, and also in the 
Queen’s. The Duke of York gave Lely an almost equally large 
commission in instructing him to paint portraits of the admirals and 
commanders who had helped him to the naval victory at Solebay, in 
1665. Pepys writes: “Ap. 18. 1666. To Mr. Lilly, the painter’s, 
and there saw the heads some finished, and all began of the flagg- 
men in the late great fight with the Duke of York against the Dutch. 
The Duke of York hath them done to hang in his chamber, and very 
finely they are done indeed ” 
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Lely painted women in three styles of dress: the picturesque 
costume of the period, the classic, and in a garb which has been 
described as ‘‘ a nightdress fastened with a single pin.” He painted 
men in whatever they usually wore, in their uniforms, or robes of 
state. The soft, sleepy eye, so often seen in Lely’s beautiful women, 
which has sometimes been spoken of as having existence on/y from his 
brush, appears to have been natural to one or two distinguished 
beauties of the time, who led the fashion which others imitated. 
The lovely Mrs. Hyde, afterwards Lady Clarendon, had by long 
practice subdued her glances to such a languishing tenderness that 
her eyes never opened more than those of a Chinese ! 

It has been said that Lely was incapable of representing anything 
deeper than surface beauty; that to him graces of the mind and 
loveliness of soul were wiz. It must be remembered that the majority 
of women he painted were thoroughly tainted with the vices of the 
most openly immoral court that has ever existed in England. Even 
when not leading bad lives, they could scarcely escape intrigue and 
frivolity ; their literature mostly consisted of licentious poems and 
coarse lampoons. Education of the mind such as existed in Eliza- 
beth’s day was as out of date as conjugal affection. The common 
run of humanity lives up to what is expected of it by the other sex. 
The sensuous love-making voués of the court of Charles II. followed 
their king’s example; they demanded beauty and idle love, and they 
got them. The higher ideal of enduring and faithful love was un- 
held in the uppermost ranks of society, save by a few like Lady 
Russell, or Mary of Modena; and in Mary’s pure, innocent expression 
Lely shows that he could appreciate and portray a saintly soul. 
One of his finest portraits is the one of her in the possession of the 
Earl of Rothes at Leslie House; her hair is arranged in full curls 
round the brows, and descends in flowing ringlets on the bosom ; 
the dress is scarlet, fringed with gold, fine cambric sleeves and 
tucker ; a scarf of royal blue crosses one shoulder and falls in full 
folds to the ground ; her left hand clasps the neck of a beautiful white 
Italian greyhound. This was painted in 1680, when she was twenty- 
one, and it was the year Lely died. He had painted her often during 
the preceding six years, since she had come to England as the fifteen- 
year old bride of James II. In one portrait she wears an orange 
scarf, probably worn at the marriage of her step-daughter to William 
of Orange. 
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Among the portraits in the classical style of dress were the Duchess 
of Portsmouth as an Arcadian shepherdess ; Lady Castlemaine as 
Pallas; Mrs. Middleton as Pandora; the Duchess of Richmond, the 
beautiful Francis Stewart as Diana. Thislast probably gave Charles 
II. the idea of having a medal struck with the portrait of Miss Stewart 
in the character of Minerva, said to have been so exquisite a likeness 
that it was instantly known, as Evelyn informs us in his “ Numis- 
mata,” by all who had ever seen her. The emblematic figure of 
Britannia, which is on our present coinage, was also designed at 
that time, and is a likeness of Francis Stewart. 

Pepys says of Lely’s portraits of the Court ladies, that they are 
good but not like.” Of them all, Lely was best pleased with that 
of Miss Hamllton. The portrait of Miss Bagot, afterwards Countess 
of Falmouth, and later, Countess of Dorset, represents her as sitting 
down, looking slightly melancholy, and having a cannon ball on her 
lap, which apparently is light as a feather, as it does not weigh 
down the folds of her robe! The melancholy and cannon ball are 
in allusion to her husband being killed in action in the Dutch war. 

The story is perhaps too well known to need record here, but 
when Lely was painting Oliver Cromwell, the latter said, “ Mr. 
Lely, I desire you will use all your skill to paint my picture truly 
like me, and not flatter me at all, but remark all these roughnesses, 
pimples, warts and everything as you see me, otherwise I will never 
pay you a farthing for it.” 

At one time when the Duke of York and the Duke of Monmouth 
both wanted portraits of Charles 11., the former employed Lely, the 
latter Kneller; it was a sort of trial of speed and skill, Kneller com- 
pleted his in one day, but Lely took his time, and Kneller, for the 
nonce, was more popular with many. Lely, however, was sometimes 
wonderfully speedy, and once executed two heads of Tillotson, in 
chalks and colour in a single hour. Some of the likenesses of Charles 
II., and notably ‘one which belongs to the Marquis of Hertford, are 
very melancholy, as though he is conscious he. were meant for better 
things, and also they bring out a strong likeness to his father. The 
portrait of Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, makes us smile as we 
look at his fatuous expression of self-satisfaction, partly created by 
his moustache with the ends turned up, but it is contradicted by his 
keen eyes. In many of Lely’s pictures, the hands are most charac- 
teristic, and specially good ones—long, thin, taper, yet vigorous—are 
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those of Edward Montague, Earl of Manchester. At KnoleZis a 
curious painting of nude figures representing Charles II. as a shep- 
herd discovering a group of nymphs. 

Taken altogether, Lely’s portraits of men are very inferior to 
Vandyck’s, but some, e. g., those of Horatio, Lord Townshend ; of 
Alderman Le Neve; of Cowley (as a youthful shepherd, with pipe 
and crook), almost, if not quite, equal those by Lely’s “ kind mas- 
ter.” It is in the purity of colour, the delicacy of the carnations 
and lilies of his women’s complexion, and the soft langour of their 
eyes, that Lely sometimes surpasses Vandyck, and is incomparably 
above Kneller, who has a chalkiness in his flesh, and a general raw- 
ness in the tints, very observable if his pictures are placed near 
Lely’s or Vandyck’s. 

As we said before, little is known of his private life; he married 
a beautiful Englishwoman who had been his mistress, aud their two 
children, a boy and a girl, were born before their marriage. Lely’s 
wife died young; their daughter married a Mr. Frowd, and died in 
her first confinement. John Lely, the son, was, according to Roger 
North, his guardian, ‘‘a comely boy, but much given to mean com- 
pany, and extremely addicted to be wild about the streets.” He 
married a daughter of Sir John Knatchbull, Bart., and had one son, 
also John Lely, a painter, but of small merit. Both son and daugh- 
ter were under age at Sir Peter Lely’s death, and Roger North was 
made guardian, and executor, with charge ‘to sell all pictures, 
drawings, etc., of which he gives a long account, and of the sale 
which occupied forty days and produced twenty-six thousand 
pounds. ‘It was wonderful to see,’’ says Roger North, “ with 
what earnestness people attended this sale. One would have 
thought bread was exposed in a famine.” He also speaks of the 
‘‘ prodigious value” set upon some of the papers. ‘‘ There was 
half a sheet that Raphael had drawn upon with umber and white, 
that we call washed and heightened ; a tumult of Roman soldiery, 
and Cesar upon a suggestum with officers appeasing them. This 
was rallied at first, and some said sixpence, knowing what it would 
come to; but then ten pounds, thirty pounds, fifty pounds 
Sonnius bid a hundred pounds for it and had it. There is no play, 
spectacle, shew, or entertainment that ever I saw where people’s 
souls were so engaged in expectation and surprise as at the sale of that 
drawing. Some painters said they would go a hundred miles to see 
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such another. Wherefore,” adds Roger North, sapiently, ‘‘ one may 
perceive how much opinion is predominant in the estimate of 
things.” , 

The prices that seem to have struck the spectators with astonish- 
ment as being so high, seem very small to us, even after making all 
due allowance for money being of higher value then. Among the 
paintings sold, were a Venus and Adonis, Titian, thirteen pounds ; 
Fortune-teller, Giorgione, twenty-four pounds; Man and Dog, An- 
tony Mori, twenty-two pounds; these were bought by Thomas 
Betterton, the actor. A Christ, by Paul Veronese, went for two 
hundred pounds ; a Tantalus, by Titian, eighty-one pounds; Rubens’ 
Wife, and a Psyche, by Rubens, fifteen pounds and forty-one pounds; 
Tom Killigrew, eighty-three pounds, which was one of the twenty- 
six Vandycks which Lely had possessed. Among his own pictures 
were an unfinished half-length portrait of the Duke of Grafton, fif- 
teen pounds, and an unfinished sketch of Nell Gwynne, twenty-five 
pounds; a half-length of Mrs. Villiers, twenty pounds, and a three- 
quarter length of Cromwell, which only fetched eighteen shillings ; 
probably no one cared to bid much among a crowd of royalists. 
Twenty-four of Lely’s portraits were sold for four hundred and 
seventy-three pounds, which gives the poor average of just under 
twenty pounds apiece. 

Besides his house in Covent Garden, Lely had one at Kew, where 
he resided during the summer, and he also tought an estate, worth 
about eight hundred a year, at Willingham, in Lincolnshire. Pepys 
speaks of him as being ‘‘a mighty proud man”’ and full of state, 
and notices when calling on Lely, ‘“‘ with what pomp his table was 
laid for himself to go to dinner.” 

He seems to have been most diligent and regular in his work, always 
painting from 9 a.m. till 4 in the afternoon, and kept to his list of sit- 
ters strictly, no consideration being paid to anyone of whatever rank, 
who lost his or her turn through unpunctuality or default. He was very 
jealous of any onlooker who might study his ways of painting, and 
did not endure that even his two favourite pupils, John Greenhill 
and Mary Beale, should either of them watch him at work; interes- 
ting details were occasionally picked up, however, and recorded by 
Mary Beale’s husband in his notebooks, and by others. Dr. John 
North, Master of Trinity, Cambridge, incidentally mentions that 
Sir Peter Lely spent some time at gentlemen’s houses, near Bury 
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_ St. Edmunds, but we have no letters or records of his own to tell 
us if he was usually in London, or if he went often into the country, 
Lincolnshire, or elsewhere. Pepys testifies to his busy life when he 
writes on July 18, 1666, after going to Covent Garden with Sir 
William Pen: “ So full of work Lilly is, that he was fain to take his 
table book out to see how his time is appointed, and appointed 6 
days hence for him (Sir W. Penn) to come between 7 and 8 in the 
morning.” 

There are a few heads known to be by Lely in warer colours, 
boldly and strongly painted; they generally are signed with his 
cypher. He sometimes worked in crayons, small portraits not 
exceeding one foot square, which are usually found in tortoishell 
frames, under glass. It is quite unknown how many portraits Lely 
painted altogether, but there are few collections of any note in Eng- 
land which have not one or more of his. He gained ground every 
hour, even to the day when death snatched the brush from his hand. 
He was struck down by an attack of appoplexy, while engaged on a 
portrait of Lady Ogle,* and died a few hours after, on November 30, 
1680, in the 63rd year of his age, and was buried in the Church of 
St. Paul, Covent Garden, where is a monument with his bust, exe- 
cuted by Gibbons, but much damaged by a fire in 1795, He was 
knighted by the King at Whitehall, on January 11th, 1679. 

We would like sometimes to lift the curtain of the past, and 
to know something of the lives of those who created some of the 
music, literature, paintings which make part of our own lives. 
Occasionally from their own records, or by mention from others, we 
can see almost the daily life of some who lived many generations | 
back; but if we were given the choice of knowing an artist only by 
his history, or solely by his works, we should naturally choose the 
latter, and wisely, for a man’s life in this world is the work he puts 
into it. Lely made his life by striving to live up to his highest 
ideal, and critics may dispute how far he fell short of it; but we 
must admire the man for his hero-worship, as well as the artist for 
his power of the brush and the pencil. 





“She afterwards married Mr Thynne, of Longleat (Tom of Ten Thousand), 
and later, the Duke of Somerset. 





Christine. 


By A. NOBLE. 
Author of “ An Awrut Littre FL irrt.” 


I. 
** THEN it’s nothing more you'll have to do with me, Christine ? ” 

“It’s the right word you’ve said, Robert.” 

The speakers were a girl and a man, standing close together under 
the cliff on the brick walk at Courtover. 

Christine Sanderson was a Scotch lassie by birth. Eigh een years 
before she had been born in the Conongate, Edinburgh. Work had 
brought her father and mother south when she was a little child, and 
they had settled in Courtover as soon as David Sanderson got work 
in the shipyard, where he had been employed ever since. 

Robert Johnson also worked in the yard, and was a steady, skilfuy 
young man. For more than a year he had been engaged to Chris- 
tine, and they were shortly to be married, when suddenly Christine 
wrote him a letter and told him it could not be. She refused to see 
him or give any explanation, and it was only by accident that he met 
her on the brick walk that evening. 

“Won't you give me a reason, Christy ?” 

The girl shook her head. She was a regular Scotch lassie, fair, 
with blue eyes, and curly hair of palest gold. Robert was dark and 
tall, with a resolute-looking face. 

‘¢ Does your father know ? ” 

“Na, na. Naebody kens, save you and me.” 

‘“‘ You've taken up with some other fellow ? ” 

Again Christine shook her head. This time indignantly, with tears 
ready to fall. 

‘‘Someone has been making mischief between us. Let me catch 
him, and I’ll break his head,” cried Robert, hotly. 

“Na. It’s juist I’ve changed ma mind.” 

Christy’s mother, for all the years she had lived in England, still 
talked broad Scotch, and her daughter, when she was excited, fell as 
naturally into her mother tongue, as water runs down hill. 

“Then you're just a false, good-for-nothing hussey,”’ stormed her 
lover, and without another word he strode away. 
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> Christy stood where he left her until the last sound of his footfall on 
the brick walk was lost, then without sob or cry, she went home. A | 
week later she had gone to London as nursemaid ina gentleman’s 


family. 





Il. 


“No! I don’t intend to marry. I was engaged once, and the girl 
threw me over without rhyme or reason, and I’ll never trust another 
woman.” 

‘* How long ago was that, Bob?” 

‘Four years. Exactly two years before my aunt died.” 

‘I suppose she was——”_ The speaker hesitated. 

“Yes. She was a working man’s daughter; her father worked in 
the same yard as I did.” 

“‘ Haven't you lived to be glad she did it? In your present position 
a girl like——- I mean you want a wife who knows her way about.” 
argued Mr. Stone. 

‘“‘T’ve never seen a girl to equal her in looks. And if I ever meet 
her again, I'll not let her go until she tells me what made her threw 
me over,” this with determination. 

“‘ Four years, is it, since you last saw her? Depend upon it if you 
were to meet her now, you’d wonder what you ever saw to like in her, 
and you’d thank your stars that you weren’t married.” 

‘‘ Would I? I'd beg her pardon for the name I threw at her when 
‘we parted.” 

The speaker w~s sitting with his back to the door, which, just then, | 
opened to admit a noisy little crew of children. The young woman 
who opened it must have heard Robert Johnson’s words, but that 
seemed no reason why she should draw back suddenly, with a white 
face, and hand pressed close to her heart. 

‘‘ Here we is,” cried the youngsters. 

‘“*So I perceive. Where is your mother?” questioned their father, 
apprehensively. 

- She’s coming in a moment. She told Nanna to stay ’iv us till she 
comed ; but Nanna didn’t. Isn’t she naughty?” 

Robert Johnson stayed for a few minutes talking to the children, 
then took his departure, promising to come again soon. 

It was just two years since he had come into his fortune, a small one 
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of some two or three hundred pounds a year, which he inherited on 
the death of his aunt, his mother’s sister. Since then he had done 
nothing, passing his time in angling and boating in the summer, and 
in such amusements as were within his means, and to be found in Lon- 
don in the winter. He was always intending to go to Australia and 
settle in Melbourne, but did not seem tobe able to leave England. Truth 
to tell, the memory of sweet Christy anchored him to the old country. 
He had left Courtover the week after his quarrel with his sweetheart, 
and got work in Glasgow. Two years later he came into his little 
property, and went to Courtover to try his luck again with Christine. 
He found her father dead, her mother and only brother gone, and 
the girl herself in a place in London, but where, no one knew. Then 
he advertised in the leading dailies for months without any result. 

Mr. Stone was an old friend of his aunt, and his was the only family 
with which Bob was on terms of intimacy, for he had dropped all his 
old companions in the Glasgow yard as soon as he came into his 


property. 





‘ III. 


‘Ir is the most tiresome thing I ever knew,” exclaimed poor little 
Mrs. Stone, at breakfast on the day after Robert Johnson’s visit. 

She breakfasted alone with her hustand, and he was accustomed 
to her beginning the conversation in the above manner. 

«‘ Ah,” he murmured, turning over a fresh sheet of his paper. 

“ Ah,” mimicked his wife. “That’s all you say, and the poor 
children’ll be without a soul to look after them, while we're in 
Scotland, unless I stay with them myself. But I daresay you’d like 
that!” 

‘‘Um,” grunted he, deep in the money article. 

“Um,” repeated his exasperated wife. “It will be ‘um’ to a pretty 
tune with Tom down with the measles, or scarlet fever, maybe, and 
no one to look after him.” 

‘ Scarlet fever’ brought her husband. 

“What’s that you are saving about Tom?” he exclaimed, 
anxiously. 

‘“ He’s got a very bad cold, and it may turn to measles——” 

“Measles? You said scarlet fever ! ’’ 

‘¢ Well, so it may; You never can tell.’’ 
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“Tell! You never can tell anything ; not even whether a woman 
is going to turn out a fool, till you’ve been married to her some 
years.” 

S James!’ in accents of deep reproach. 

“There, there; I’m sorry. But you know you shouldn’t stir me up 
about the children,” said Mr. Stone penitently. 

“ But you know I can never get you to take your eyes off that stupid 
old paper if I don’t stir you up, as you call it.” 

“Well, perhaps you’re right. Go on.” 

Then Mrs. Stone, not being the fool her husband impolitely accused 
her of being, told her trouble succinctly enough. 

The nurse, a young woman who had been with her three months, 
and suited her admirably in every way, had given her warning, with- 
out assigning any reason for so doing. 

‘‘Said she wanted a change when I asked her. As if she were 
that kind of young woman!” 

‘*¢ When does she go? ” 

‘‘ She says she'll stay till I’m suited, that is if I’ll be pleased to look 
out for someone at once.” 

‘‘ She’s bound to stay a month; isn’t she ? ” 

“ Yes,” 

‘Very well. If I can arrange my business, could you start for our 
fortnight in Scotland next Saturday ? ” 

**T could, but it’s the children. I don’t like leaving the children in 
London this hot weather, when my only chance of giving them a 
change is while Nanna is with me.” 

“ Could she be trusted to take them to some quiet place by the sea, 
while we are in Scotland?” ; 

“I’m certain of it. She took the children at her last place for a. 
month, quite alone, and there were four of them, and we have only 
three.” 

“* Quite enough too. Give me another cup of coffee, and I’ll finish 
my paper while you go and see whether she’s willing to go with 
ours.” 

Mrs. Stone went on her errand, and soon returned, saying that the 
girl seemed delighted with the idea. 

“‘That’s right. Well, now I'll see if I can hear of some place to 
send them. It must be cheap, though.” 

When he came home that evening, Mr. Stone told his wife that he 
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had engaged rooms for the children at Courtover. What we-call 
chance, and a hazy sort of remetnbrance that he had heard someone . 
mention the place, had sent him down there, and as the season had 
not commenced, he easily found rooms suitable and cheap. There- 
fore it was with some annoyance that Mrs. Stone listened to Nanna 
Say: 

“Oh, ma’am, I’m so sorry it’s there! I’d rather it had been any- 
where than there.” 

“‘ Well, it can’t be helped. Your master has engaged the rooms,” 
said her mistress aloud. To herself she thought, “ What next, I 
wonder!” 

‘Saturday saw Nanna and her charges comfortably settled in their 
lodgings, and Mr. and Mrs. Stone in the train speeding north to 
Scotland. 

Early on Monday morning, Nanna took the children on the beach. 
She seated herself with her back to a shie, needlework in hand, while 
they played with the sand near by. For the first day or two this 
contented them very well, but the place chosen for their playground 
by their nurse, was a lonely part of the sands, unfrequented by niggers, 
boys with buns or sweets, or any other children. This did not suit 
Master Tom, who was a lively young man, early determined to get 
as much out of life as he could. 

‘“*Nanna,” said he, imperatively, “I don’t want to stay in vis stupid 
old part any more! I want to go where ve uvver children is.” 

“Yes, so does we,” chimed in his two sisters, who, although they 
never originated any rebellion, were very staunch in backing up Tom 
in his. 

Nanna looked troubled, but it was a very sweet voice in which she 
exclaimed, “Oh, my dears! It is so much nicer here. So quiet, 
and you have the sands all to yourselves ! ” 

‘* We don’t like it so quiet. And we isn’t so greedy as to want all ve 
sands to ourselves,” Tom retorted. 

“No, we isn’t. We isn’t gweedy little fings. We likes uvvers to 
have nice fings too.” 

“Yes. Let’s ask some uvver children to play up here on vis nice 
sand ’iv us,” agreed Tom. 

Now their young nurse had very specia! reasons of her own for not 
wishing her little charges to play on the more frequented part of the 
sands, so she said very firmly, “My dears, you must stay here and 
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make yourselves happy.. Come, I will show you how to build a big 
castle with a ditch round it, and then you shall try to fill the ditch 
with water, and presently when the tide comes up, we'll watch it 
swallow up all the castle. Won't that be fun? ” 

‘‘Oh, iss. That'll be be loveally,” cried the two little girls. But 
Tom, with an angry “shan’t play,” went and seated himself as far 
away from the rest as he dared. 

Presently the castle was built, and Nanna, who was really a very 
pretty girl of two-and-twenty or thereabouts, stood up, a rose flush on 
her face, to contemplate the result of her labour. The two litile girls 
were in ecstasies, and called aloud to their brother to come and 
admire the fortress. He was far away down the sands, near the 
lighthouses, but as they looked, he turned and came towards them, 


running and shouting : 





IV. 
“Nanna. Who do you fink I’ve found? it’s Mr. Johnson. And 
I’ve told him vat we’re staying at ve last house, ‘iv ve little 
gardens in front, on ve cliff. . And he’s coming here vis afternoon to 
take us out on donkeys, ’cos it’s ve last time, and he’s going to ’Stralia 
to-morrow,” and the young man paused to get breath. 

‘You're a very bad boy to run away, and you'll go home to bed at 
once.” 

The tone of Nanna’s voice was so anyry, as she picked up their 
buckets and spades, and almost drove them home in front of her, that 
without a word of remonstrance, but with sobs and tears. they trudged 
up the cliff, back to their lodgings. Then she gave them their din- 
ners, and put them to bed, telling them that she should keep them 
there till six o’clock. 

‘‘ But why is we to go? We hasn’t done nofing!”’ argued the little 
girls. ‘‘Isn’t we to have no donkey wides ?” 

“No! It'll be a lesson to you not to grumble. But if you and 
Joan are as quiet as mice and go to sleep, I'll give you donkey rides 


to-morrow.” 
“And me? Won't you give me a donkey wide too?” asked 


Tom. 
“It'll depend on how you behave yourself,”’ said Nanna, judicially, 
as she closed the door, “Poor little dears,” she thought, as she went 


downstairs. “It 7s a shame, but I can’t help it.” 
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That afternoon, when Mr. Johnson called, the lodging-house servant 
told him, with nurse’s respects, that the young gentleman and ladies 
were very tired and had gone to bed. 

Johnson looked so disappointed when he heard this, that the girl, 
who was good-natured, bettered her instructions by saying, “ There’s 
nothing the matter with ’em, sir. You'll find ’em down on the sands 
by the old smack in the evening.” 

‘‘ Thank you,” said he, and departed. 

His disappintment did not lost long, and it was simply because he 
had nothing better to do that, between six and seven o'clock, he 
strolled down to the old smack. 

He came upon Nanna first. She was gazing sea-ward, her hands 
before her, doing nothing. The tears quietly coursed each other 
down her cheeks. Beyond her, on a stretch of smooth sand, the 
children were playing happily together. She did not hear his foot- 
step until he was close upon her. Then she turned and, with one 

startled glance, sprang to her feet. The recognition was mutual. 

‘“‘ Christine ! ” he exclaimed. 

“You must go away! I must go away,” the words coming from 
her in one hasty jumble. ‘‘ Children, it’s time for us to go home.” 

“Be quiet! You do not escape until you have told me why 
you treated me to shamefully,” said Robert, sternly. 

At this moment the children ran up. 

‘‘ ]—I can’t tell you before the children.” 

**No.. When will you ?” 

‘‘T will come out at eight o’clock, after I have put them to bed. 
I'll meet you in Maiden Meadow.” 

Maiden Meadow was a spot well known to them both; they had 
often kept tryst there in the olden times. 

“¢Tll walk home with you now, and wait outside the house until you 
are ready.” 

‘*'You do not trust me,” she exclaimed, indignantly. 

‘“‘] trust you as much as you deserve,” was his reply. After that 
he spoke only to the children. 

Nine o’clock struck, and as Nanna had not come out, Johnson maneivedl 
at the door. 

‘Tell Miss Sanderson that Mr. Johnson is waiting to speak with 
her,” he said, stepping into the hall. 
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The girl took the message, and in five minutes Christine came 
downstairs with her kat on—whether she would have come had John- 
son not called for her, he did not enquire, and he never knew. 

‘There is no need for us to go to Maiden Meadow for what we 
have tosay. There is a quiet seat half-way down the cliff, that will 
suit our purpose very well,” said Johnson, gravely, as soon as they 
got outside 

‘“When I have told you what you want to know, you will let me 
go?” said she, humbly. 

‘Probably. It depends.” 

Then when they came to the seat, he placed her in the corner, and 
himself beside her, in such a position as rendered it impossible for her 
to move without his consent. 

“Now,” said he, laconically. 

She took a letter with frayed edges from her pocket, and placed it 
in his hand. It was addressed to Christine Sanderson, and bore date 
about four years before. By standing up and holding it very close to 
his eyes, Robert could just see to read it. When he had done so, he 
burst into a hearty peal of laughter. 

“‘ Oh, you little fool! You dear, precious little fool!” he exclaimed, 
throwing his arms round Ler and kissing her. 

“Robert!” she exclaimed, piteously. 

‘‘ We'll be married at once. Oh, my dear, my dear! My own 
darling!” 

“Robert, we cannot. I’ve given my word. I dare not break my 
word to the dead.” 

“Your word! To her? Why, she had no more power to will that 
money than the man in the moon.” ; 

“What do you mean?” 

‘‘T mean that by my grandfather’s will, I came into it when she died.” 

“Did you know about it? ”’ 

‘Not till she died. My grandfather was a small builder, and he 
scraped it together, leaving it to her for her life, and to me, the only 
child of his other daughter, after her death.” 

‘But, Robert, I wrote and told her that I would never marry you.” 

‘¢ Well, you’ll have to break that promise.” 

“Why didn’t she want me to marry you?”’. 

“Because she wanted me to marry a girl she’d adopted. Let’s 
talk no more about it. We'll go out and settle in Australia.” 


And so they did. 




















Hapoleon as Seen by Our 
Grandfathers. 


By F. G. WALTERS. 


A CONTRAST. 


So great is the popularity of the Napoleonic legend among ourselves 
at the end of the century, that it may not be uninteresting as an 
object lesson as to the necessity of diffidency in criticism in the 
fallacy of contemporary views to see how our forefathers at the 
century’s beginning viewed Napoleon. Those views are gathered 
from various forgotten sources which the up-to-date reader who 
thinks Scott, Dickens and Thackeray “too long winded,” has probably 
never heard of, much less consulted. To-day the general interest 
in the career of that extraordinary man is of the keenest. He is 
recognised—whatever his vices and crimes—as the greatest known 
genius in the art of war, as an organiser and reader of men certainly 
unsurpassed. In the course of “ten sparkling years’’ he effected 
more in the acquisition of power, influence and authority than any 
other potentate in European history; he led his conquering armies to 
almost every continental capital and imposed his own terms of 
peace on their astonished sovereigns, united under his own sceptre 
various conquered nations and territories, so that his empire sur- 
passed that of Charlemagne; he overturned thrones and tossed 
crowns to his brothers and marshals, and surrounded himself, when 
he met on terms of equality the Emperor of Russia at Dresden in 
1808, with tributary and vassal kings, and he himself was looked on 
tremblingly by them all as the arbiter of Europe. 

Thus we see him in the pages of history limned, not only by the 
pencil of his admirers, but by the grudging one of his enemies. 
Now let us look at him from our forefathers point of view. And so 
far as the opinion of the majority of the population went (though 
there was always a small, and as to some of them, brilliant, minority 
who saw him somewhat as we do), it was crystallized in a carica- 
ture. That is the famous but ludicrously inappropriate one of 
George the Third as the monarch of Brobdingnag curiously sur- 
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veying him of Lilliput, represented by Napoleon. The Anti Jacobin 
of 1800 sounds the first and keynote of dominant English opinion 
when the “‘ Great Consul,” as it terms him, is dubbed “this insolent 
upstart” for sending (as the de facéo ruler of France) a note to the 
sovereign of Great Britain. He is also in the same number 
(January 1800) ‘an obscure foreign adventurer, famed for no 
virtue and stained with every crime.” The Anti Jacobin, despite the 
briliance of Canning, here disregards the homely adage and 
ventures on prophecy. Reviewing in February 1800 Saladin’s Coup 
@ Gil sur le Continent, it speaks of the author as “‘a writer whose 
ignorance or infatuation leads him to rank Buonaparte above 
Turenne, Marlborough, Villars, Brunswick (!) and even the great 
Frederick himself.” It also remarks that ‘‘should Buonaparte ex- 
perience defeat, fear and interest may possibly combine to inspire 
him with a sense of duty and lead him to avert destruction by a 
timely submission to his lawful sovereign.” The wish here is 
indeed father to the thought. 

Buonaparte, abbreviated by the majority of the populace to 
*‘ Bony ” is the general word used from start to finish in speaking of 
the Emperor; Napoleon is seldom used, Emperor never. The title 
was never accorded to him by the British Government—alone of 
those in Europe—even when at the Dresden theatricals Talma per- 
forming to a pitful of kings, the Emperor of Russia (hailed by the 
Anti Jacobin as “ Saviour of Europe”) turned at the line “A great 
man’s friendship is the gift of the gods,” and bowing to Napoleon 
took his hand ; nor when he became the son-in-law of the Austrian 
Emperor, the representatives of the Cesars. Two epithets seem, . 
from the current literature of the day, to have been the favourite 
variants on ‘‘ Bony.” These were the “‘ Corsican ”’ and the “‘ Usurper.”” 
Of this latter De Beauseant, prefect of the police to Napoleon, tells a 
story illustrating the latter’s courage in facing facts. He had 
translations regularly made verbatim et iiteratim of the opinions of 
the English journals. One night he put these into De Beauseant’s 
hand, telling him to read them aloud while he dined, because as he 
was to hold his court that evening he should not have time to read 
them himself. The Prefect obeyed, but soon became embarrassed, 
and hesitated as he came tothe term “Usurper.” He saw his 
master’s ‘‘ quick and piercing eye and sarcastic smile” as he 
bunglingly substituted the word “‘ Emperor.”” Napoleon asked for the 

35 
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paper and read aloud uncompromisingly the objectionable word, re- 
turning the translation to the Prefect, and telling him to read on. 
Another illustration of his recognition of facts was given when 
Denon, inspector of medals, was introduced to the Emperor by De 
Beauseant on the occasion of his submitting the medals struck to 
commemorate Austerlitz. The first represented on one side the 
bust of Napoleon, on the other a French eagle holding an English 
lion. Napoleon asked curtly the meaning. ‘‘ Sire,” said the com- 
placent Denon, “ it is the French eagle stifling with his talons the 
lion, which is one of the attributes of the arms of England.” Napo- 
leon flung the golden medal to the other end of the chamber. 
‘Vile flatterer! ’’ he said to the abashed inspector of medals, ‘“‘ How 
dare you say that the French eagle stifles the English lion? I 
cannot launch upon the sea a single petty fishing-boat but she is 
captured by the English. It isin reality the lion that stifles the 
French eagle. Cast the medal into the foundry and never bring 
me such another! ” 

This candour, however, would never have been credited in Eng- 
land. An ogre who, however, was also a coward and a charlatan, 
was the dominant notion of the Emperor of the French in most 
British minds. Of course there were many admirers of his career. 
Hazlett, whose dramatic criticisms and “ Tabletalk ” are as charming 
reading now, to some of us at any rate, as eighty years ago, was 
one of Napoleon’s most fervent admirers, and kept a bust of him on 
his chimney-piece as one of his most cherished possessions. At the 
Wednesday suppers of Charles Lamb, where gathered for plain 
living and high thinking, some of the most gifted men of the day, 
it was sufficient to use any of the epithets already indicated about 
the French Emperor to stimulate Hazlett to pour forth a torrent of 
eloquence. in defence of his hero. Of Fox’s appreciation by the 
First Consul it is unnecessary to speak, but it is a curious instance 
of the prevalent British feeling to find so liberal minded a man as 
Romilly when in Paris after the peace of Amiens refusing to be in- 
troduced to Napoleon, which fact he mentions in his diary. But 
whether as first Consul or as Emperor at the zenith of his power Napo- 
leon was equally belittled by the majority of our forefathers, who 
neither admitted the mental gifts on which all are now agreed, or 
supposed him a personage who could possibly interest posterity. His 
admirers were very unpopular, and found beyond certain limits their 
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admiration: perilous. Thus January gth, 1807, Daniel Turner, an 
artist, was indicted at the Middlesex Sessions for seditious ex- 
pressions. According to the magazines of the period in their home 
topics columns, Turner was taken into custody at the ‘“ Lemon 
Tree” in the Haymarket. Several witnesses proved that he came 
into the bar parlour, used “ disloyal expressions,” and spoke in 
terms of high panegyric of ‘‘ Bonaparte,” and drank success to his 
armies. However, the jury indulgently thought there was no 
meaning attached to the words of the defendant, and on this un- 
flattering supposition he was acquitted. 

When we come to the final débacle of the Napoleonic sway, how- 
ever, we find the full expression of British opinion so far as re- 
garded the dominant majority in the Quarterly, which gave some 
unsurpassed specimens of its early manner in the volume for 1815, 
both as regards Napoleon and Leigh Hunt in reviewing his Rimini. 
As to the former, in October of that year it speaks of ‘‘ Buonaparte ” 
as distinguished by ‘personal cowardice, proneness to falsehood, 
vulgarity of manner and language.” It reproduces with much glee 
one of his hurried notes to his War Minister just before Waterloo, 
in order to sneer at its style and orthography. It prints the letter 
which he wrote to the Prince Regent before surrendering himself 
to the captain of the Bellerophon, and characterises it as ‘‘a con- 
densation of meanness, falsehood and bad taste—trash which Her 
Royal Highness of course never condescended to notice.” The 
Quarterly also dissects more suo the protest which the ex-Emperor 
wrote on board the Bellerophon, and which concludes “ on /eignait de 
tendvre une main hospitalicre a cet ennemi et quand il se fait livré de . 
Sonne foi on Timmola.” On this the Review genially remarks “ He 
should indeed have been smmolated—on the Place du Carrousel, 
under his own triumphal arch, and by the operation of the fraternal 
guillotine.” To this it adds England has acted with blameable 
indulgence to this public enemy of mankind. There may be two 
ideas as to the indulgence when the story of the miserable and 
petty vexations and squabbles which surrounded Longwood are 
remembered, but could it have foreseen them the Quarterly would 
have virtuously exulted. No doubt, however, it voiced the opinion 
of its staunch readers and of a great multitude beyond them who 
only read the newspapers, in most of which were gathered all the 
anecdot authentic or otherwise which were derogatory to the 
35* 
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ex-Emperor. The Quarterly was highly pleased to hear that the’ 
rumours of “ magnificence ” in fitting up the abode of one who had 
dwelt in some of the finest palaces in Europe were unfounded, and 
assured its readers that ‘‘only such furniture has been ordered as 
would suit an English gentleman’s country house—nothing has 
been done in a style beyond what common convenience required.” 
Alluding to St. Helena, as mentioned in Sir Paul Rycaut’s trans- 
lation of the Spanish Critic, 1681, in which the author, speaking of a 
person shipwrecked on this island instances it as one of the modes. 
of terminating an existence illustrious, political, or warlike, the 
Review kindly says “‘A future translation will, we hope, find it 
‘“‘very germane to the matter to add that the guillotine spared 
Buonaparte, destined, we hope, to end his days on this very 
island.” Venturing like the Anti Jacobin on prophecy, it remarks 
dogmatically of the Emperor, ‘ History will not call him a great 


man 

Smaller prints followed the Quarter/y’s lead, so much so as to call 
forth, despite its satisfaction at the overthrow of the Napoleonic 
system the animadversion of the Edinburgh. No generosity marked 


their treatment of the conquered titan. Everything which could 
discredit his private life as everything which blackened his public 
career was sedulously collected. He had no genius, he had not 
"even common sense, nay, he was not skilled in gunnery or mathe- 
matics, which most people had at one period allowed. The journals 
of this kind accused him of cowardice in not committing suicide 
after Waterloo. If he ad done so they would, as the Zadinburghk 
remarked, have probably branded his memory as that of a coward 
for doing so. Curiously enough De Beausseant mentions the last con- 
versation he had with Napoleon just after his first abdication, when 
the latter remarked that at Arcis-sur-Aube he had sought a glorious 
death, disputing foot by foot the soil of his country, that he 
purposely exposed himself; the balls flew around him, his clothes. 
were pierced, but, added he sighing, ‘‘ None reached me. To owe 
my death to an act of despair would be base and cowardly. 
Suicide is inconsistent with my principles and the rank I have filled 
in the world.”” Such an avowal, had it been known at the time 
would have simply been a subject of ridicule for the English press. 
Another allusion in the Quarterly to Napoleon is as to his being 
‘** supremely ignorant,” and it brackets together “such monsters ” 
‘‘as Marat, Muret, Murat, Buonaparte and Pére Duchésne.” 
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All who ventured to hold something like modern opinion of the 
*‘ conqueror and captive of the earth” were compendiously termed 
Jacobins. Charles Lamb, in one of his letters after Waterloo says, 
‘‘ after all he is a fine fellow,” and suggests instead of the lonely 
rock in the Atlantic a residence within these islands for him with 
an area of forty miles wherein to move about freely. What the 
Quarterly and its imitators would have said of that letter had it then 
been made public can be imagined. Public opinion had, as has 
been said, been formed on the lines indicated by the popular 
caricature, and so it more or less remained. There was also no 
notion that Napoleon was a great historical personage. Greedily 
: were all stories of his petylance and vanity when on the voyage to 
St. Helena, and after his first arrival there, retailed and swallowed. 
Notably one of the temper he showed when staying until Longwood 
was ready at the house of Mr. Balcombe, where he was accustomed 
_to play whist. How he was indignant that Mr. Balcombe’s 
_daughter’s did not recognise the likeness on the gold Napoleons put 
down for markers. How, as another of ‘those petulances and 

. weaknesses which appear to us,” says the Quarterly, “highly 
_ characteristic,” he convulsed with passion at a misdeal, flung the 
cards across the room. How witha smile of gay expectation he 
_ waited for one of the young ladies to an swer his question as to who 
burnt Moscow, and on her not replying “you,” but simply “I 
don’t know,” he was first enraged and then sulky the whole evening. 
These were the only phases of the ex-Emperor’s character, which 
the papers retailed, and most of our forefathers appreciated, besides, 
as the Quarterly put it, his ‘sublime ignorance and dullest com- 
monplace,” which formed it would seem in popular idea his con- 
. secration. 

The prophecies of the Anti Jacobin and Quarterly remain on 
record, and are a lesson for those who need it. But the avidity of 
interest in our own day in everything relating to the great Emperor, 
from his temporary tomb at St. Helena to his smallest personal 

_ belongings, is its counterlesson. 





G@he Conversion of Raymond 
Davenant. 


By VIOLET WOOD. 


*‘ The people that walked in darkness have seen a great light.” 
IsataH ix.ii. 


CHAPTER I. 


“You see that fellow crossing the quad.; look well at him, for he’s 
the greatest curse the ’Varsity has ever had in my time; the greatest 
rowdy, the keenest gambler, and hardest drinker in Oxford. 

The man addressed directed his gaze to the man indicated, who, 
as if mesmerised by the glance, came to an abrupt standstill, and 
stood in an almost rigid attitude, with his hand pressed to his fore- 
head. He was a tall, dark man, with keen, expressive eyes, a firm 
mouth and cynical lips, while the jaw proclaimed a will of iron, and 
every feature, every limb denoted power. He was all his critic 
had declared him to be, and much more. Innocent young men, 
fresh from some tutor’s country parsonage, had fallen into his grasp, 
to be initiated into paths of unfathomable wickedness, and morally 
ruined. His name was Raymond Davenant, and dons, tutors, all 
who had the good of the University and mankind at heart, would 
have rejoiced to have heard sentence of rustication, or, better 
still, expulsion pronounced against him, and that detested name 
erased from the University books. 

Unfortunately, while Davenant’s unhappy victims sank, he kept 
his head above water, and was clever enough to escape detection. 
He could not be taxed with any tault serious enough to make his 
expulsion justifiable, so remained to carry on his deadly work ad 
libitum. Sneerer, scoffer, and sceptic,*young men dreaded his biting 
tongue, and shrank from his sarcastic smile that was always directed 
against virtue and temperance. His constitution had not as yet ap- 
peared to suffer by his riotous living, though his purse had not 
escaped so easily. Tradesmen were fast losing their obsequious- 
ness and civility, and the expression of Davenant’s face grew harder 
and more unpleasant. 
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Yet, at the very moment that he was being held up to execration by 
one man, and regarded with contemptuous scorn by another, a mar- 
vellous metamorphosis was taking place. Like St. Paul, Raymond 
Davenant’s conversion was sudden and instantaneous, but with this 
difference, that while St. Paul was struck with nsiaiaaien Raymond 
Davenant was blessed with light. 

‘‘T have had a revelation from Jesus Christ,” was all he said to a 
friend who accosted him, and he returned to his rooms a changed 
man. 

The news spread abroad with rapidity, and men wondered, doubted 
and talked. Raymond’s companions came to him, jeered, laughed, 
argued and humbugged: knowing that he would formerly have done 
the same. Davenant bore it all good humouredly, but he was as 
immovable as a rock. He could not tell them how he knew the 
the truth, or why it was he believed, but God had opened his eyes, 
and believe in the power of Christianity he did. 

‘You won’t gain your testamur for theology, old boy,’’ said one, 
‘and you'll require some coaching in the tenets of your faith before 
you make converts,” 

‘‘T know that I know scarcely anything,” replied Raymond, hum 
bly, ‘only just enough to save me from my sins ;” but what he did 
know he told them: that God sent His Son into the world to take 
upon Himself the sins of all men, that by dying on the Cross He 
paid His Father the price of our salvation, so that all who will trust 
Christ, and accept Him as their Saviour, are free and safe from any 
future punishment, for Gcd was just and would not ask for payment 
over again. Christ’ had already been punished for him ; therefore 


he could not possibly be punished again. This was what the Bible ~ 


told him, so he had asked God, for His Son’s sake, to forgive him 
his sins; he knew He had done so, and consequently, was a saved 
man. 

Raymond Davenant explained his views with a solemnity and 
earnestness there was no resisting, men believed in Aém if not in his 
doctrine, and every day they had practical proof of his extraordinary 
change. He gave up drinking wine, though the wine merchant’s 
bill could not be so easily put aside; no oath now escaped his lips, 
and he worked unremittingly, more especially at theology. 

His tutor, a man of much experience, while expressing himself 
gratified by this surprising industry, was chary of his praise, not 
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being able to entirely clear from his mind a doubt as to whether 
this might not be some deep game it might be paying Davenant for 
a time to play, and that at some future period he would throw aside 
his religious cloak, and re-appear in his true colours. 

There were some, however, with whom Raymond’s conver- 
sion was not popular, one being his scout, and the others his 
tradespeople, for Davenant suddenly acquired an unaccountable ob- 
jection to being cheated and robbed, and contracted a disgusting 
habit of going to shops himself and paying ready money—a thing 
all agreed no true gentleman would do. 





CHAPTER II. 


RayMonp DavenanT was of no particularly good family, though he 
was really entitled to the crest that was engraved upon his six 
silver teaspoons, and for which privilege he still remains in debt to 
Her Majesty’s Inland Revenue Office. He had once been owner of 
sufficient money to carry him through a university, start him com- 
fortably in a profession, and still leave him a surplus, but now, by 
paying every farthing he possessed to his creditors, he yet remained 
in their debt. 

It was far too late now for him to dream of winning a degree, 
even had his creditors allowed that honour to be conferred upon 
chim, but he continued his hard study to the last, further astonishing 
his friends by declaring that his intention was to go abroad asa 
missionary. cs 

‘‘Christ died for me,” he said, “and the only return I have made 
at present, is to fight against Him all my life; for the future I 
intend to live for Him, or die in His service.” 

He solemnly wished his friends good-bye, openly expressed his 
sorrow for the evil he had done, and tried his best to remedy it—an 
utterly impossible task. 

No missionary society would accept his services, he felt sure, and 
he also had a preference for working on his own account; but one 
cannot acquire a suitable outfit and cross the ocean without money, 
so but one course remained open for him, to remain in England until 
he had earned sufficient to carry him abroad. 

‘There must be work somewhere in London for well-educated 
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men, who will take a low salary,’ thought Raymond, but University 
man as he was, he might have found a situation difficult enough to 
have obtained, had he not possessed influential friends, one of whom 
secured him a seat in an office, and a salary of seventy-five pounds 
a year. 

Taking one room, living as a rule on something less than a 
shilling a day, Raymond’s account in the Post Office Savings. Bank 


increased. 
‘I want to know the best way to work,” he said, so he spent 


every evening in the East End. There were clubs and institutes 
composed entirely of university men, all engaged in the same pur- 
suit, but those men had money, and Davenant knew that any old 
Oxonian would look at him askance. He therefore preferred taking 
a line of his own, and to help any pale young curate, or struggling 
mission that required his assistance. 

For a year he worked in a whirl of excitement, fighting against 
drunkeness and vice, every moment fully occupied by lectures, 
services, entertainments, visiting, or teaching the poor. For a year 
he lived rejoicing in the great joy and gratitude of his salvation, in 
an atmosphere of the purest godliness, where each man sang Sankey’s 
hymns from his heart, where conversions were their chief aim, and 
their thoughts never far from Heaven. 

When Raymond thought of his former life and its former attrac- 
tions, he marvelled greatly how they ever could have delighted him, 
and in his new strength and happiness, felt that he could face the 
keenest temptation unmoved, and say honestly, in the words of St. 
Paul, “ Thy Grace is sufficient for me.” 





CHAPTER III. 


Even in these days, when missionary societies of many denomina- 
tions spend thousands upon thousands of pounds annually on their 
noble work, there are still millions of people, and hundreds of tribes 
to whom the good news of the Gospel has never been preached. 
‘-There are many who could do my work at home,” said 
Raymond, “and many who will do it, but few will go abroad toa 
savage people and unhealthy climate; I will not offer to God what 
costs me nothing, so it is to one of those places I shall go.” And 
he sailed for Africa. 
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He travelled away from all signs of civilization until he reached a 
place where the people had only once before seen a white man— 
some poor methodist minister on the same errand as himself, bearing 
the same message, had come there only to catch the fever and die 
at the end of a month. Raymond’s faith was too strong for this 
intelligence to frighten him, and as the natives seemed disposed to 
be friendly, apparently standing far more in awe of him than he of 
them, there he settled and made his parish. 

Raymond’s zeal was too intense to be daunted by the difficulties 
that faced him in the shape of the language, fever and heat, he would 
not acknowledge them even to himself, finding, instead, great cause 
for thankfulness and congratulation, that he had but little religion to 
uproot. They had certainly many hideous superstitions, and stood 
in awe of some devil they thought it expedient to propitiate, but 
their convictions were not strong enough to stand against Ray- 
mond’s passionate faith and powerful appeals, and the majority were 
ready to accept his doctrine, when by daily repetitions in the simplest 
words he had made a few important facts clear to their darkened 
minds. 

Everywhere around him he found terrible forms of cruelty, sava- 
gery and degradation, and patiently and perseveringly did he struggle 
to raise them from their brutalized condition. Perhaps having risen 
from a low state himself he was the best teacher they could have 
had. . 

Their ignorance was too dense for results to be anything but slow, 
but Raymond never despaired, and as time flew by he noticed that 
not only the children in his school, but their elders and parents were 
improving. 

He found a certain melancholy amusement even in their peculiari- 
ties, when he discovered that for a long while the greatest treat he 
could give the women was to allow them to see him shave. 

But as months and years passed by, reaction set in, fever and cli- 
mate paralyzed his energy, yet still he bravely fought on; then he 
acquired a horrible distaste for his food—native food, that for their 
sakes he had always eaten—and worse still for his mode of life. 

He was without amusements; he might have shot and procured 
himself days of pleasure that way, but since his conversion he had 
contracted a horror of taking innocent, defenceless life, and had seen 
so much of native cruelties, that he had been compelled to teach 
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them that animal suffering must be regarded as just as sacred as 
human. 

Davenant had never been an ordinary young man with a half- 
developed brain when in England, but one who could pass a stiff 
examination in all things of the world, from the peerage down to the 
latest batting averages, and in this, in a great measure, had lain his 
attraction—that he could talk well upon any subject of interest to 
men. 

There came upon him an intense craving, an almost mad desire to 
see again an English face, for some token of European civilization, 
for some intellectual food for his mind, for some spiritual food for 
his soul. 

Some poor heathen, converted by a wandering missionary, who, 
with the advance of time, relapsed into forgetfulness and degenera- 
tion, is quoted as a splendid argument against the value of foreign 
missions ; the cavillers probably forgetting the spiritual aid that is 
weekly, daily, hourly administered on every side, in every way in 
England to keep the people up to any form of godliness and morality 
at all; and Raymond Davenant, the descendent of generations of 
civilized beings, with every advantage of intellect and education, 
was conscious of slow, steady deterioration, and felt powerless to 
arrest the decadence. 

He was not in communication with the outer world, receiving no 
letters or papers, and he had no books except his Bible and a few 
theological works; his nerves grew unstrung, until he felt that for 
life itself he must have a change. 

Of late years the natives had indulged in a little trading, one or 
two of them leaving the tribe for many days, and returning with, 
amongst other things, kegs of liquid they designated fire-water, but 
which is known to Britons as rum. When he discovered it, Raymond 
protested against its innovation, but in this particular his wishes 
were not entirely respected ; ‘half a keg he did procure from a man 
in exchange for a small hand-glass. He bought it, fully intending 
to pour away its contents upon the ground, but the smell brought 
back to Davenant the old craving that he believed had been utterly 
subdued. 

Astonished and pained at this revelation, Raymond resisted the 
temptation to put one drop to his lips, but he kept the keg. It was 
not sophistry when days later, and weakened by illness, Raymond 


\ 
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felt that a little spirit would revive him, and he took it as a medicine. 
Then he argued that drinking in moderation was no sin, and took it 
every day with his meals, though never once exceeding the very 
‘moderate quantity to which he restricted himself. Other cravings 
then became exaggerated, and he had to fight against them, as well 
as a terrible depression that was fast marking him for its own. 





CHAPTER IV. 


It is sufficiently sad when a highly-cultured man has only the com- 
panionship of ignorant English clods, but it is infinitely worse for 
one like Raymond who has only the society of men just raised above 
-savagery, who were oblivious of every fact known to the civilized 
‘world, and were not capable of grasping half he told them. Talk 
much they all did, but conversation was an impossibility. 

Change came to Davenant at length, but in an unexpected form 
it gave him food for thought and zeal for work. A new light, a 
dangerous, feverish one came into his eyes, and yet the firm 
will suppressed the eagerness of the body, which would have 
laboured to its destruction. _The awful feeling of desolation and 
despair, the dread of dying away from any civilized being, left him, 
while he continued his fascinating work. 

He had his own garden and land that the Chief had presented to 
him, wherein he could sow his English seeds and cultivate his 
English fruit just as he pleased. 

The natives came to know how fond he grew of digging, (they 
would offer to help him) and of playing with the river water, but he 
neglected no religious work because he had discovered new 
amusements. 

Reward came at last for all his toil; underneath his own land, 
and throughout the district the ground abounded in the metal at 
the very sight of which, men go mad, and for which they are ready 
to sell honour, freedom and life—gold. 

Neither the Chief nor his followers knew of its real market value, 
and would gladly have exchanged tons for a few useful commodities, 
and before Raymond’s eyes rose visions of wealth unspeakable, 

_and of all that wealth meant. Home, England, rose before him, 
accompanied by the homage and power great riches ever bring. 
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He saw the dismal homes he would brighten, the hospitals he 
would found, the churches he would erect, the goodness he would 
reward, the vice he would inveigh against. Hundreds of medical 
missionaries would he send abroad, hundreds of clergymen’s stipends 
would he increase, while his gambling gains should be refunded with 
interest. 

Ten years of his life had he spent here, and fever had taken away 
at least ten or fifteen more, but now he was to be rewarded by rest 
and ease for a time, comfort and wealth for ever. 

The gambler’s spirit had returned with full force; he almost 
panted to grasp the precious yellow metal, to hold the coined pieces 
in his hand. 

He wilfully shut his eyes to what this would mean to the natives: 
the influx of thousands of men of all nationalites, many the scum of 
the earth; the erection of a town in that peaceful village, European 
drunkenness and vice introduced. 

That the natives must and would be cheated or deprived of their 
own, to a great extent, he knew; and if not, what would this gold 
do for them when once they had learnt its value, and could use it 
for bartering ?—it would mean the utter degradation of its men and 
women. 

But the gold had turned Davenant’s brain. He vowed to himself 
that he would be as just to these people as he had been generous ; 
they should be fully recompensed, and must eventually be gainers 
by civilized men settling in their midst, so his scruples were swept 
away, his conscience, lulled to rest. 

Then Satan, fearing lest repentance might follow with time, 
rushed on his temptation. A man hurriedly approached him with 
the news that he had that day seen three of the pale-faced, the 
lordly kings of the earth. 

For ten years Raymond had seen no white man, so that the news 
would at any time have wildly excited him, but now in his madness 
they seemed like messengers from Heaven—or Hell. 

The heat was exhausting; he was weary and overwrought, but 
he never paused, and with limbs that trembled from excitement, 
eyes that glittered unnaturally, he set off for a twelve mile walk 
or run to the place where the pale-faced had last been seen. 

He found, them at length, three English hunters, an officer on 
leave, a Cantab, and a man, whose hardest work was seeking 
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amusement. They had come to this wild part of Africa in search 
of adventure and big game, and had coolies as servants. 

The sight of them, combined with the fatiguing walk and nervous 
weakness brought on by constant illness, suddenly affected him, and 
thoughts and speech seemed deserting him. 

‘“‘ Gold,” he cried, wildly, ‘‘ gold, there is gold,” and then his head 
swam, men, trees, all went round, and he sank to the ground. 

He was not long unconscious, he heard English voices speaking 
in the tone only gentlemen ever acquire. Knew that they were 
moistening his lips with brandy, and yet he lay quite still, refusing 
to respond or open his eyes, for he had no desire now to recover, 
his only wish that God in His mercy would strike him dead there 
at their feet. For in that one moment that he had uttered the word 
“ gold,” there came, like a flash of lightning through his brain, the 
thought of what he had done, the treachery he had betrayed, and 
consciousness of his guilt had struck him to the ground. 

Raymond opened his eyes at length, looked at his companions, 
and faintly thanked them; there was but one thing to do now—to 
feign insanity. 

“Gold,” he repeated, slowly; “yes, there is gold on bees’ legs, 
gold in the streets of New Jerusalem, and on our Heavenly Crowns 
. if we win them. I do not know you, gentlemen, but I assure you, 
you are none the less welcome I keep on the first turning to the 
right, my name is painted on the door; delighted to see you to tea. 
No. no, this isn't Oxford, is it? 1 remember now where I am. 
How many years is it since I wore a ‘rag’? only ten. It seemsa 
lifetime. We played poker every night, and I won sixty pounds from 
Rowan, who was sent down for driving tandem in the High. There 
was Chescer, too, who knocked in late five times one week, and tried to 
bribe the porter. I was present when Mr. Fuller’s King’s Evil won 
the Derby ; we had a fight with drunken costers on our way home; 
a rough, I take it, is a lower animal than a native; our fellows were 
mad with drink, too. Spirit is your worst foe, my friends. Sixpence 
a day saved, means clothes and a watch at the end of the year, so 
‘come up to-night and sign the pledge.” He placed his hand on his 
forehead, and looked up with a weary smile. ‘I am afraid I have 
been talking a good deal of nonsense, gentlemen, but the heat has 
overcome me, I am very pleased to see you, I have not seen an 
English face since I came here to be a missionary ten years ago.” 
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“Come back with us,” cried the young Cambridge man, impetu- 
ously, “‘ we will wait an extra day for you to make any arrangements, 
and ten years is long enough to spend in a place like this. Come 

home.” 

' Home, to England? They'll be hunting when you reach it. I 
hunted once, and it ran me into debt. I had a day once with the 
Rufford; it was a grandrun. I have given it up now; it is wrong 
to give pain. I was a member, years ago, of a sporting club. No, 
gentlemen, thank you very much for your kindness, but I cannot 
accept your invitation; England is my native place, but Africa is 
my home, the land where the Lord has placed me. I am very glad 
to have seen you; if you or any friends should ever come this way 
again, give me a call, and you shall have a warm welcome. It is 
time now for me to return.” 

But they would not let him go, these English gentlemen ; they 
pressed food upon him, and talked and persuaded him to return, but 
finding argument of no avail, they shook hands warmly and sorrow- 
fully with him, and at parting, all respectfully lifted their hats—an 
European courtesy in that African wilderness! Then they and 
their escorts passed on, and Raymond Davenant was left alone. 





CHAPTER V. 


He watched them out of sight, and when they were out of hearing, 
burst into a wild, discordant laugh. . 

“They will go home and tell their stories, and one may write a | 
book, and another tell at mess how there he met a poor mad devil 
of an Englishman living among savages, who had formerly been an 
Oxford man, and they tried to bring him away but couldn’t ; they 
could make quite a romance out of it in print, and perhaps they will. 
But I read no books, so I shall never see it. Read it, no!” he ex- 
claimed, with a loud cry. ‘I shall never live to read it. I have for 
gold betrayed the innocent blood. God struck me with illness, or 
they would have known the whole truth, but I am morally guilty, I 
can never face one of them again, I will return to the accursed 
place where the filthy lucre lies, and there hang myself.” 

Back through the jungle and thicket, past the lair of the serpent, 
back mile after mile, Raymond went with down-pressed head, 
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repeating in his agony: “ Thirty pieces of silver, thirty pieces of 
silver." I have sinned in that, I have betrayed the innocent blood,”’ 
till his. church—the church he himself had helped to build with his 
own hands—came in sight. There was service, which he had totally 
forgotten; he, even at the moment, wondered vaguely what they 
thought of his absence. He crept up, and crouching against the 
poles and reeds, listened, while his old deacon read a chapter from 
the Bible, and gave an exposition. 

“‘T can never face him again,”’ said Raymond. “I will go and 
hang myself,” and yet still lingered till the hymn was given out, one 
of those he himself had translated and taught them; he did not 
move through the first verse, but waited, listening to the second : 


‘¢Come home, come home 
From the sorrow and blame, 
From the sin and the shame, 
And the tempter that smiled ; 
O, prodigal child, 

Come home ; oh, come home.” 


Waiting for no more, Raymond Davenant rose from the ground 
where he had been crouching, and accepting the invitation, boldly 
entered the church to receive His Father’s forgiveness, knowing that 
the demon fever must shortly triumph, and before long he would be 
where gold, civilization and Europe would have power to tempt 
him no more, and at this welome thought a smile played around his 


lips. 














